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AN ADDRESS 


TO THE OPENER OF THIS VOLUME. 
OQ One 


In presenting you, my worthy friend, with these 
essays, I consider that Iam laying you under some 
obligation, which, as you are a fine, high-spirited fellow, 
you will be anxious to cancel as soon as possible. I will 
put you in the way to do so—first, order a copy of the 
_work—secondly, pay for it on delivery. You may then 
either give it a hasty perusal, or throw it by with the 
rest of your literary trash: of which, as I know you 
to be a novel reader, you doubtless have an abun- 
dance. 

You perceive by this that you are perfectly well 
‘known to the author of these miscellanies, which were 
written for both your amusement and his own, but are 
now published for his exclusive benefit. Unlike Dr. 
Johnson, who wrote a great deal, and, in the opinion of 
@ royal critic, (and a very correct opinion it was) wrote 
every thing well, I have done neither one nor the other : 
for the quantity I have had no time, and for the excel. 


lence possess no ability. 


AN ADDRESS, &c. 


As these articles, with three exceptions, have already 


appeared in the columns of different periodicals, you may 


possibly have seen some of them before. But being now | 


brought forward in somewhat of a “new dress,” though 
without any ‘additional decorations,” it is hoped their 
reception on this “‘second appearance” will be no less 


favourable than it was upon the first. At any rate if 


your ‘organs’ of ‘mirthfulness’ and ‘benevolence’ are — 


pretty fully developed, you cannot fail to read these 


trifles in the same spirit of kindness and good humour 


under the pleasing influences of which they were written. 


+ @O@«.- 
The “Lines on the death of M. D La M. 


perfect, and far below mediocrity in every respect. 


They were inserted in this collection to gratify some of 
the friends of the deceased subject : but as the expense 
of printing them has not been added to the charge of the 
book it is hoped the general reader will see no reason to 
find fault with their mtreduction. 3 
There are also many errors of orthography, syntax 


and punctuation, m this volume, which the reader is 


politely requested to correct as he discovers them: and _ 


consider that they have occurred less from the ignor- 
ance of the author than the carelessness of the printer ; 


who has threatened to make the necessary emendations 


in the next edition. 
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ESSAYS, &c. 


SPORTSMEN. 


For my own convenience, I shall define the term 
PORTSMAN to mean “ any person who hunts for the pur- 
pose of catching or killing it, any kind of creature: 
fleas, and other such ‘small deer,’ always excepted.” 
Under the comprehensive signification of this new defi- 
nition, I am enabled to form three distinct classes of 
sportsmen, with the following titles, viz :—the vagabond 
sportsman ; the dandy sportsman; and the true sports- 
man. I commence with the first class, and, in imita- 
tation of Midas, say, “ Pan, take the lead.” | 
The vagabond sportsman belongs to a pretty numerous 
class of men, residing in the purlieus of large towns and 
cities; although now and then he may be detected in 
the ranks of the dandy class, but never in that of the true 


sportsman. Take a sketch of two worthies belonging to 


this class purchasing a four dollar fowling piece, in the 
store of those well known caterers for the sporting 
world, Messrs. Cooper and Moore. One of the fellows 
dressed in a long drab coat and old white hat, walking 
up to the counter, where the last named gentleman is 


_ engaged with arespectable looking person, says, “Well, 
boss, I guess I'll look at that are gun agin.” With his 
ae 9 ak vee 
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customary urbanity the store keeper respectfully inclines 
his head, and answers, ‘“‘very well, sir.’ The gun 
which he had examined in the morning is then handed 
to him again: he takes hold of it with his right hand ; 
tries its weight and balance; raises it to his shoulder, 
and looks knowingly along the barrel; he then, bring- 
ing it down to the priming position, pulls back the ham- 
mer, and listens to the dull sound of the sear and tumb- 
ler, as the one falls sluggishly into the other; leaving 
it at full cock, he then drops the butt upon the floor, like 
one of the awkward squad at a militia training when 
trying to “order arms;” after this he puts one of his 
fingers into the muzzle to determine its calibre and in- 
ternal finish ; and in the last place rubs his hand along 
the barrel from the sight to the breech, as though he 
was anxious to smooth down the nap. 

When this examination is over, with a diffidence in 
his own judgement worthy of all imitation, he says to his 
companion, ‘“* What do you think of this ere tool, Bill?” 
‘Bill, who, wrapped up ina pea jacket, coarse muffler, 
and hairy cap, has been watching the motions of his 
friend for the last five minutes, answers in a tone of 
voice resembling that of a clam-boy with a sore throat, 
“How the h ! should I know? Inever buyed a gun 


in my life. You ought to know the wally on it your- 
self, Sam.” Then, turning to the store keeper, Sam 
says, “can’t you take no less than four dollars for this 
ere gun? It’s a rough made un.” And receives for an- 
swer, “No sir.” That is the very lowest; and it is a 

very cheap gun, too. A few years ago we got ten dol- i 
lars for the very same article ; and although we have 


a 
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guns rather finer finished than that, I have no doubt 
you will find it shoot well; which is every thing in a 
gun where it is not wanted more for show than for use.” 
Sam, “shut up” by this commercial logic, turns again 
to Bill, and in a subdued tone observes, “I b’lieve Pve 
got only three ; just lend us a dollar.” Bill, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, fumbles in his vest pocket, and draws 
forth a dirty dollar bill, which he passes to Sam, saying 
in a low grumbling tone, “I shall want that to mor- 
row,” to which Sam replies, rather indignantly in con- 
sequence of the implied suspicion of his friend, “I un- 
derstand—all right, honour bright! by G—d!” The 
‘tool ” is then paid for, and the ‘brothers in arms” leave 
the store. When they get into the street, Sam observes 
to Bill, “she looks like a tarnal good un, s’pose we go 
to Brooklyn and try her.” Bill says “agreed ;? and the 
pair, immediately turning down Fulton street, go on their 
way, and are no more seen—by us. 

The vagabond sportsman is a fellow of no principle ; 
and if he hunts with a dog, has either borrowed or 
stolen it. He has no regard for seasons, poaches every 
kind of game, and in his marauding excursions hesi- 
tates not to bag poultry ; making no distinction between 
a barn-door pheasant and a partridge ; and considering 
a sucking pig a prime substitute foraracoon, He shoots 
at chickens on Christmas and New Year’s days, passing 
off counterfeit money among the boys who set them 
up. On the pigeon-ground he fires at a bird missed 
from the trap just as it is falling from the gun of ano- 
ther out-shooter, and claims it with the ferocity of a 


savage, in the language of a blackguard: he also steals 
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all the pigeons he can lay his hands on, and pocket 
handkerchiefs become scarce among the company. Un- 
der these circumstances the vagabond sportsman seldom 
returns to town without a “mess; ” and not often with. 
out gettmg drunk. In this situation, at some low por- 
ter house, he swaggers loud—swears d—n his eyes, he 
can out-shoot any man in the country—will bet he can, 
by G—!; gets into a quarrel, perhaps fichts; in the 
mean time, by a species of legerdemain, perfectly un- 
derstood by his associates, all his game disappears ; and 
after farther altercation occasioned by this circumstance, 
he staggers home at midnight to bed—and there we 
leave him. | 

The dandy sportsman is a gentleman par excellence 
of the first water: and is particularly néce about every 
thing. He must have a complete set of shooting appa- 
ratus ; and nothing named in the gun-smith’s vocabu- 
lary can be omitted from his collection: he is conse- 
quently an excellent customer to the venders of sport- 
ing wares, who have always some new patent article to 
show him, which they have imperted with special re- 
ference to his use. His gun must be the best, or at 
least the highest priced article in the market ; mounted 
with silver, and a genuine Westley Richards. His 
shooting jacket is made of superfine cloth ; his dogs all 
imported, or said to be, and, like his clothes, of the most 
fashionable colour, He sets out upen a gunning ex- 
cursion as though he were going to a dinner party ; his 
garments all brushed up, and _ his boots polished with 
the real Gosling blacking, for which he has a very na- 
tural affection, | | 
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The dandy sportsman has also a very neat, modern- 
made wagon; quite pretty to look at, and exceedingly 
inconvenient for gunning purposes. It is a pleasure wa- 
gon: and the same vehicle which his person adorns in 
a drive to Cato’s, excites the admiration of the con- 
noiseurs on the road to Pine Brook. He lets his dogs 
run; partly because he is unable to carry them in his 
toy conveyance, and partly to show that he is a gen- 
uine sportsman.—He always drives fast, but patronizes 
taverns on the route from ostentation: talks “big 
things” to the landlord: tells him the price of his gun— 
the pedigree of his dogs—and how much less than 
three minutes his horse can do a mile in; shows his 
diamond breast-pin that cost two hundred dollars, to 
excite the admiration of the host’s pretty daughter 
who has just stepped out of a little back room to take a 
view of the fine looking young sportsman. 

He then inquires what kind of shooting is to be had 
in that neighbourhood ? Asserts his firm belief that him- 
self and friend, (another biped of the same genus at his 
elbow,) could thin it off pretty well in a day or two. 
Tells how many woodcock, or snipe, he has killed in 
one day; and affirms it to be utterly beneath the cha- 
- racter of a real sportsman to kill any kind of game, not 
even a flying squirrel, except on the wing. The land- 
lord, perhaps an old thorough-going sportsman, listens 
quietly to all this fudge from his customer, being used — 
to it, from the fashionable green-horns who stop at 
his house: and affects an astonishment he never felt 
since he was a child, that it should be possible for any 
man to shoot a oe flying; which the dandy 
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sportsman has just told him he can do every time. Fi- 
nally, the gold lepine is drawn out; it istime to be off— 
a bank bill is thrown down, and the change pocket- 
ed without examination—an expressive look is then cast 
at the girl, and he departs, with the full persuasion that 


he has left a favourable impression on both members of 


the family ; while the old man chuckles as they drive 
off—“ A precious pair of puppies!” and the daughter, 
whose blooming countenance expresses a slight feeling 
of contempt, flopping her healthy-looking red elbows on 
the counter, says, “Why—lord, father, that fellow, with 
all his jewellery, is no gentleman !” 

The dandy sportsman, of course, knows little or no- 
thing of the practical part of hunting; the smattering 
cf information obtained from books, and the conversa- 
tion of kindred geniuses, is, therefore, of no use to him 
in the field; and the terms “Hie on!” “Take heed !” 
“To ho !” which he is constantly shouting to his canine 
companions, although as good words as any to be found 
in the “Sportsman’s Dictionary,” are only calculated, by 
his indiscriminate use of them, to disturb the game and 
distract his dogs. 


In passing over lots, the dandy sportsman never closes - 


a gate, or replaces a bar; always hunts on the outside 
of a cover or swamp ; because scratches and mud would 
disfigure both his person and dress. Seldom, there- 
fore, does he shoot much; but at the end of the cam- 
paign he procures with his purse what he never would 
with his gun, and fills his bag from the stores of neigh- 
bouring gunners, who regularly keep game on hand for 


the accommodation of the “would he’s ;” the farmers 
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boys thus finding a profitable home market for the pro- 
duce of their afternoon rambles. 

On the old principle of ‘the more the merrier”—the 
dandy sportsman prefers hunting in company; anda 
group of these ladylike gentlemen may sometimes be 
seen rushing up toa point in nearly solid column: in 
which case, when the game rises, it can only be by a 
special interference of Divine Providence that some of 
the party are not shot. Tlaving several in company is 
also very convenient, when staying in the country, for a 
little ante in the evening, for which purpose a pack of 
cards is always put into the pocket with the powder 
flask, and the dandy, who is emphatically a man of 
pleasure, is thus enabled to recruit his spirits, exhaust- 
ed by the fatiguing operations of the.day’s sport. Un- 
der the influence of brag and champaigne he boasts of 
the feats already performed, and binds himself to eclipse 
them by the performances of the morrow: till, at length, 
having drank himself into the same situation as the 
vagabond sportsman, with the difierence only of more 
gentlemanly potations, he retires to his dormitory, where 
he dreams of being at once the idol of the female world, 
and the astounder, (as in fact he is,) of all crack sportsmen. 

The true sportsman is confined to no particular rank 
in society, but may be found in the lowest as well as in 


the highest circles. He hunts, not, like the vagabond, 
because he is averse to all regular employment; nor, like — foal 


the dandy, because he wishes to be fashionable; but 
because he has an innate, and ardent love of healthful 


exercise, and, the most exhilarating of all amusements, 
the sports of the field. 
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The true sportsman is, in all essential points, a philo- 
sopher—temperate, cool, calculating and observing. He 
possesses a sound mind in a sound body. The same 
discriminating judgement which he exhibits in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, he carries with him into the field ; 
and is guided more by his own experience than the in- 
formation or opinions of others—he can bear fatigue 
without complaining, and endure privations without 
fainting under them. : 

He studies utility in every thing; and, although eco- 
nomical with regard to superfluities, is free with his 
money for all proper expenses. He carries as good a 
gun as his circumstances enable him to procure; and 
when once satisfied with its shooting, experiences no 
childish wish to exchange it for one of a higher price, 
or amore fashionably made article. He requires no 
tinselled ornaments to please his eye: but sound bar- 
rels, fine locks, and correct shooting, are indispensable ; 
and when these qualities of a good gun are combined 
in the instrument he uses, the plainer i furniture is, 
the better. 

His gunning wagon, (when rich enough to own one,) 
is large and commodious; calculated to carry himself 
and companion comfortably ; with plenty of room for 
dogs, guns, baggage, and game; his horse strong and 
steady ; and the whole establishment so contrived as to 
leave but little chance, even on the roughest roads, for 
a break-down. 

His dogs are selected, like a good race-horse, for their 
blood and bone, the excellence of their nose, and general 
sagacity, with but little regard to either size or colour ; 
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and he takes particular care to have them well trained. 
When he breeds from them, it is only to preserve the 
stock; not, avariciously, to make money by their whelps ; 
nor, with foolish prodigality, to inundate the country 
with pointers and setters. 

He seldom takes his dogs from home, unless for the 
purpose of hunting ; and is careful on al] other occa- 
sions to have them kept close : he is, therefore, never 
to be seen with two or three canine compounds dangling 
at his heels; or detected taking them into company, to 
the annoyance of all decent housewives. 

His gunning dress is adapted to the season ; and the: 
fashion of it such as experience has taught him to be 
the most pleasant and convenient. 

On hunting excursions the true sportsman is almost 
always successful ; for the same reason that would en- 
sure him success in any other undertaking—he does nc- 
thing at random—but can always give a satisfactory ex- 
planation, why he hunts one piece of ground on any 
given day, rather than another, on which abundance of 
game may have been seen, a week, a fortnight, or a 
month before ; and this, by-the-by, is what no green 
sportsman can do. He is always to be seen hunting in 
the right place, according, not only to the season, but 
to the peculiar state of the weather, and the hour of the 
day: and does not, like the town-bred gunner, beat 
stubbles for wood-cock, or traverse barren mountains for 
quail. He keeps well up to his dogs, except in a very 
open country; leaves a good deal to their instinct, and 
makes no unnecessary noise in hunting them. When 
the game is pointed, he does not run himself out of 
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breath to get ahead of his companion, but walks coolly 
up to his dogs ; and when the birds spring, singles out 
his victim with deliberate and deadly precision. In short, 
he understands his business thoroughly, and follows it, 
like a workman. 3 

The true sportsman, when he has killed a bird, does 
not tumble it carelessly into his pocket, or game-bag, 
but not unfrequently devotes a moment to admire the 
beauties of its plumage, which, in accordance with the 
suggestions of good taste, he endeavours to preserve un- 
ruffled. 

Another characteristic of the subject of this sketch, 
consists in his wasting no time. If accidentally sepa- 
rated from his comrade, he does not sit for hours on a 
fence waiting his return, but hunts independently, and 
kills what he can. Neither does he loiter about a tav- 
ern, or spend the most suitable part of the day, for shoot- 
ing, over a set dinner and a bottle of wine. 

When’ called to by an angry farmer on whose land he 
may be trespassing, he does not run away, like the vag- 
abond, nor return expostulation with insolence, like the 
dandy, but walking quietly up to him, listens respect- 
fully to all he has to say; affording the owner of the 
soil a fair opportunity to talk down his irritation: and 
when he perceives that he has become satisfied with his 
own eloquence, and that his feelings are in some mea- 
sure subdued, in a conciliatory, yet manly manner, he 
states hisown case ; and nine times out of ten, not only 
satisfies the farmer, that having a proper respect for the 
“Rights of Man,” he wishes to infringe no law, nor in- 
jure any one’s property: but gains-his good will and a 
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hearty invitation to the house, with full permission to 
hunt over his estate whenever he may think proper. 

He is punctual in keeping his appointments for hunt- 
ing excursions, candid in reporting his gunning sround 
and success, or in refusing such information—does not 
equivocate, or deceive with a cock anda bull story. He 
is no vain boaster; but as willing to give credit to 
others for skill as to receive it himself. On the termi- 
nation of a day’s shooting he attends, first to his dogs, 
secondly to his gun, and lastly to himself. Eats his sup- 
per with a good appetite, and retires early to bed. 

When the true sportsman returns from a successful 
gunning trip, he does not devour all his game in the sel- 
fish solitude of his own family, but either distributes a 
portion of it with judicious liberality among his friends, 
or invites them to his hospitable mansion, where 


«The table groans with costly piles of food,” 


to participate with him in one of the agreeable results 
of his favourite pastime. 

‘Let us,” now, to use the language of the inspired 
owner of seven hundred wives and three hundred con- 
cubines, “hear the conclusion of the whole matter” ; 
which is—that although the portrait of a true sports- 
man, (roughly sketched even as this is, by a self-taught 
artist,) excites our admiration, it must be confessed that 
in the degenerate days of eighteen hundred and thirty- 
four, the original, like the roc of Sinbad the sailor, is 
somewhat a “rara avis in terra.” 
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This address has so often met the eye in newspapers, 
magazines, and books on hunting, that we can hardly 
expect it to attract more than a passing notice: and the 
young sportsman, for whose benefit it is specially in- 
tended, instead of coming to a steady point on the subs 
ject, will probably blink it, draw off, and look about for 
other game. Yet if he will take the trouble to consider 
for a moment that we have a happy way of treating 
such subjects, (and which we will venture to assert is 
exclusively our own:) that we have a particular affec- 
tion for all tyros, and desire, (in this particular essay at 
least,) to communicate some useful information, rather 
than to make a display of our own superiority, he may, 
perhaps, be induced to dwell upon it long enough to 
understand the meaning we attach to our words: a 
thing, by-the-by, not always to be easily come at in 
treatises of this kind. : 

Of course we take it for eranted that the readers of 
this essay are gentlemen: it is, therefore, unnecessary to 
use argument for the purpose of convincing them that 
shooting game before the time specified by law, is un- 
becoming the character of a true sportsman. Any one 
who constantly does that, is to all intents and purposes, a 
poacher; and is guilty of a crime, which, by the juris- 
prudence of hunters, should consign him to ihe aerye 
of the whole community. 

This is the commencement of woodcock shooting, 
we had nearly said of the season for shooting woodcocks ; 
but that would have been a mistake; as it is no season 
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for killing any kind of game until the young of the 
latest broods are able to take care of themselves ; which 
can never be the case when the anxiety of the parent fo 
their preservation is evinced by her throwing herself in 
the way of the sportsman for the purpose of drawing his 
attention from her offspring. In our opinion woodcocks 
ought never to be destroyed till a month or two after 
moulting, for which opinion * we have quite a large bunch 
of reasons to distribute among our young friends, though 
not at present. 

It is laid down by, we believe, Tubal Cain, the first 
blacksmith of whom history gives any account, as an 
axiom with mechanics, that apprentices should first be 
taught the differences and uses of their tools. Conclud- 
ing, asa matter of course, that you have furnished your- 
selves with a good gun—we proceed to give our private 
opinion respecting dogs, for summer woodcock shooting. 
Andhere, in opposition we are aware, tothe judgements of 
many New-York sportsmen, for whose opinions we en- 


_tertain the profoundest respect, (and we have frequently 


been known on the receipt of such opinions to salaam 
until our foreheads came in contact with the “cold, 


cold, ground,” in humble acquiesence of their superior- 


ity over our own,) we maintain, that for summer shoot- 
ing, any kind of dog will answer, which, not ranging 
too wide, will beat a thicket, spring the birds, and fetch 
without mouthing : so that a well trained terrier will be 
found more useful for this amusement than a staunch 
pointer or setter, were their blood as pure even as that 
which mantles in the cheek of an English dairy maid, 
or their pedigree ag long as a Welchman’s. Spaniels, 
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however, will do as well, and are rather more genteel ; 
for we must ourselves confess, that were we to see a gun- 
ner traversing the fields with any but a regularly ac- 
knowledged sporting dog, we should be very apt to con- 
clude, instead of hunting for woodcocks, his business 
was to take, either dead or alive, those interesting and 
odoriferous innocents, ycleped ‘skunks and muskrats. 
We remember to have killed at Pine Brook, in the 
month of August, 1828, in company with a friend, 
twenty-five woodcocks, in about an hour, which were 
driven out of a thick briar swamp by a small spaniel 
bitch, borrowed for the purpose of Mr. Styles, the wor- 
thy landlord of the principal tavern in that neighbour- 
hood: from the nature of the cover a setter and pointer 
we had with us were utterly useless—they could not 
even enter it. We must be understood, therefore, as 
recommending spaniels for summer cock shooting, and 
we have some reason for believing that they are rather 
getting into fashion. We have never known a pointer 
first rate at this kind of hunting, and only one setter, 
and that is a bitch, belonging to the gentleman above 
alluded to. She is not only an “all day dog,” but an 
every day one ; possessed of the keenest olfactories, and, 
both as a finder and fetcher, is by far the best animal 
we have ever seen, or heard of: but owing to her hav- 
ing been hunted spaniel-fashion for the first two or three 
years of her life, her stops are, (to use a very uncom- 
mon illustrative quotation,) “like angels visits—short, 
and far between.” Poor slut! thy career, which has 
been a long and successful. one, is, we fear, fast draw- 
ing to a close ; and much do we regret that the fame of 
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thy many excellencies is not likely to be eclipsed by 
the qualities, good as they are admitted to be, of any of 
thy present progeny. 

One of the leading causes of success in hunting wood- 
cocks, consists in attending to their habits; and many a 
day has been wasted in unproductive perambulations 
for want of so doing. We have known, even old sports- 
men, who were either too dull to think for themselves, or 
too obstinate to correct their long indulged errors, go to 
precisely the same kind of cover in all states of the wea- 
ther; and because they had found abundance of game 
in some particular swamp during a drought, they would 
look no where else immediately after an inundation. 
Now this is decidedly wrong. No game bird changes 
its ground more frequently than a woodcock, and con- 
sequently, in hunting for them we should be governed 
by the condition of the ground at the time in the differ- 
ent covers to which they resort. Every body knows that 
from the organization of this bird, and the food it lives 
upon, soft soil, where worms and ground insects are to 
be met with, is the proper kind of place to find him in : 
but a woodcock, although a “wader,” is not quite so 
fond of swimming as a duck, nor quite stupid enough, al- 
though called a dull bird, to remain longer on any po 

than he can find food there. 7 
_ Wewish you, therefore, to attend ina particular man- 
ner to this hint. When you are about to start upon an 
excursion, consider what the weather has been for some 
days previous; if it has been wet, do not go into the 
swamps or hollows, but examine the sides of hills, and 
even the tops of them, provided there be plenty of cover, 
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asin that case there will certainly be many moist places 
where the birds can feed, as well as lay up when they 
are full. Should the weather have been dry for a few 
weeks, then you must give the high grounds the “cold 
shoulder,” and cut them, asa rich scoundrel does his 
poor acquaintance in the street. : 

Should you be in a_ hilly country, the hollows of 
which consist of meadows, you will always meet with 
small streams running through them, the banks lined 
with willows, alders, and otherkindsof shrubbery. There 
you will find your game. We have had, upon more than 
one occasion, excellent sport in such a place, by letting 
a well broke pointer walk up the narrow and shallow 
brook for a mile, whilst we, slowly marching in a line 
with him on the margin, could easily perceive through 
the thicket when he had found a bird. 

When the season is unusually dry, all those light co- 
vers through which the sun’s rays easily penetrate, may 
be passed by: and recourse must be had to the m 
dense thickets you can find. In these places, rendered 
almost impervious to the light by the number of bushes 
—interlaced as they are with blackberry vines, and so 
close that neither man nor cattle can make a path 
through them, woodcocks may mostly be found in great 
numbers. At such a time, they are driven from all their 
usual resorts in the surrounding country by necessity : 
and in those thick briery swamps only can they find 
food or protection: and we blush to think that we are 
now attempting to make even this retreat unavailable 
for their security. 


- 
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: In such places, in such a season, you can shoot birds 
at any hour of the day, as they never leave them whilst 
the drought continues: but in ordinary states of the 
weather, when woodcocks have a choice of feeding 
ground and cover, and when they are dispersed over the 
«country, morning and evening, but more particularly 
i” morning, is not only the most pleasant, but the most 
favourable time for finding them. A woodcock is al- 
most as much a nocturnal bird as an owl: and always 
feeds and flies at night, except when extremely dark ; 
or immediately after arriving from a long journey, when, 
being hungry, he goes to work looking for food at once, 
--—~—s and. without ceremony. On the feeding ground, there- 
; fore, or in its immediate vicinity, you are sure to find 
game early in the morning. ! 
4 One remark respecting sporting in company, and we 
have done. So many serious accidents have happened, 
\ even to experienced sportsmen, when shooting in thick 
7 | ee that the young beginner, whose eagerness is very 
apt to render him careless, cannot be too forcibly re- 
minded of the necessity of being constantly on his 
guard. There appear to us but two ways of avoiding 
these melancholy occurrences; either by beating the 
cover out of gunshot of your companion, or by keeping 
sight of him ; the first plan is the best, because, (and it 
' is not a tl reason to assign,) the last is sometimes 
-anpossible. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN RESPECT- 
ING RUFFED GROUSE. 


Writtten at the latter end of September. 

In a very short time the law allows us to shoot that 
noble bird with three names, (a far better creature, in 
our opinion, than any bashaw with three tails,) the 
partridge of the eastern and northern states, the pheasant 
of the southern states, and the Ruffed Grouse of every 
state in which ornithology is studied asa science. This, 
on many accounts, is the hardest bird to shoot, and, in 
every respect, the best bird to eat, when properly cooked, 
of all the feathered game America can boast giving 
birth to. Mere pigeon shooters stand no chance with 
this powerful bird on the rocky side of a thickly wooded 
mountain. Green hands, who occasionally blunder 
down a woodcock, either in or out of cover, had better 
stay at home and save travelling expenses; this is no 
business for them to engage in. Even crack shots on 
snipe and quail, must “screw their courage to the stick- 
ing place,” to encounter the fatigue, and cleanse their 
visual organs with a solution. of Peau de vie et de Peau — 
before they can hope to level their fowling pieces ar 
these birds with effect. 

The Ruffed Grouse, (for we shall call it by that name 
until convinced that either of the other two are more 
appropriate,) is areal game bird. He lives in a game 
country, away from the abodes of man, and can never 
be induced, like the quail, even by the most adverse 
circumstances, to visit us in our great towns and cities. 
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the gamest of all game hunters to pursue him with suc- 
cess. It is of course understood here, that we drop the 
idea of farmers or farmer’s boys, who tree these birds 
with a whiffit dog, and shoot them as they sit upon the 
limbs. 
Although, as has been anewat hinted, we are legally 
~ authorised to kill this species of game in October, yet if 
a sportsman is desirous of hunting for it when he 
can best enjoy the amusement, we think he will not 
turn out till the frost hasin a great measure stripped the 
trees of their leaves. The ground is then hard, the 
atmosphere bracing, and the birds better seen. In fa- 
vourable seasons, the young grouse are fit to kill in Sep- 
tember, and, in some districts of country, as early even 
as August; and this is a sufficient argument with a 
mere pot hunter for commencing their destruction. 

But the man who shoots, because he loves it with the 
ardour ofaffection experienced by all enthusiastsin what- 
ever pursuit they engage, will wait till the season is far 

_ enough advanced to afford him all the facilities for tak- 
i ing, in connection with the greatest degree of enjoy- 
ment during the pursuit of this bird; and that time 
does not commence in this latitude barre November. 
___..- Hunting the Ruffed Grouse, although a laborious 
uae occupation, is, in one particular at least, far preferable 
] to that of pursuing the scarcer, and on that account 
alone, we think, more valued bird, called the pinnated 
_— srouse—the sportsman can always have access, with 
very little trouble, to wholesome water. The Ruffed 
Grouse, like some un-feathered animals of our acquaint- 
ance, who ought to be both tarred and feathered, is fond 


he 
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of frequently wetting his whistle, and is consequently 
found in the neighbourhood of running streams. In such 
mountainous districts, therefore, as this bird is known to 
inhabit, we are pretty sure to fall in with him, at almost 
any hour of the day, along the margin of brooks which 
meander around the bases of the hills; and, early in the 
morning, we are certain todo so. In the morning this 
bird may also be found in the borders of small swamps, 
sometimes in the middle of them, but always in the vi- 
cinity of a thick wood, or spruce-covered mountain. 
They are particularly partial to pine, cedar, hemlock, 
and birch covers; as these trees afford them, at some 
seasons, food, dnd on all occasions, protection, to a great 
extent, from their many enemies. Occasionally one 
or two may be met with away from any close cover a 
quarter of a mile or more, skulking under a post and 
rail fence: and we once saw one on a rock, under a 
grape vine, near a solitary tree, in the middle of an open 
ten acre field. 

There is one peculiarity in the natural history of this 
bird, which distinguishes it from most of the grouse spe- 
cles, as well as from the European partridge and Ame- — 
rican quail, the knowledge of which may be useful to | 
the inexperienced sportsman—the packs or coveys se- 
parate about the beginning of October—never. again to 
associate as a family. They are, it is true, frequently 
found, even in the Spring, in company, but we are of 
opinion that they collect in this manner as fish-hawks 


do, merely because the place i is common feeding eround. 4 


In connexion with this statement, we may remark, 
that, however many birds may be together, they never 
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rise simultaneously, as do quails, but in succession, gen- 
erally oneat a time, although when there are several 
lying around, two, and sometimes three, may get up at 
the same moment. The young sportsman must, there- 


fore, be admonished not to be too hasty in shooting at 


the first bird that springs, unless it be a fair shot, be- 
cause it not unfrequently happens, that after having dis- 
charged his gun ineffectually im such a case, another 
bird rises within a few feet, and offers a favourable 
chance. We have been chagrined under such circum- 
stances more than once in our youthful days. | 

_ It has been thought by some, even old sportsmen, that 


the Ruffed Grouse doesnot frequent stubbles—nor do they, 


like quails, in the day time—but in the dusk of the 
evening, a period they always select for feeding, when 
their food is in an exposed place, they certainly do, a 
fact we intend to prove by an anecdote. 

A friend of ours, when a boy, and living in a part of 
Westchester county, where these birds were exceedingly 
numerous, used to amuse himself in the laudable recre- 
ation of watching the manners and habits of the grouse, 


~ and other wild creatures, with which the country 


abounded, and, among other of his plans for destroying 
them, was that of ensconcing himself snugly in a 


 bough-house, erected in a buck-wheat stubble, on a slop- 


ing piece of land, surrounded by thickly wooded hills. 
In these woods the grouse harboured, and from them, 
about sundown, they would issue to sup on raw buck- 
wheat, being always in too great a hurry to wait for its 
being converted into cakes. One evening, while thus 
waiting, with the murderous, spasmodic-cholera-like in- 
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tention, of slaughtering a whole neighbourhood at “one 
fell swoop,” and the birds feeding around him in all di- 
rections, vainly watching for some half dozen of them 
to group, an old hen came up to his place of conceal- 
ment, and pecked at it; in doing which, as the inside 
was hot lined with plaster of paris—she got a peep at 
its occupant, and putting up her feathers, ran off 
with a loud cluck of alarm, to inform her companions, 
who all raised their heads, listened to her tale, looked 
about them for a second or two, and then took to finish- 
ing their repast. This was a moment of great excite- 
ment to our young assassin, who began to fear that he 
should not get even a single shot, as the birds fed scat- 
teringly, and were beginning to retire ; their successive 
whirring, as they darted off, was by no means “music to 
his ears ;” at length, getting impatient, he determin- 
ed on securing one; and selecting his object, killed it; 
partly disappointed at his want of better luck, he walked 
up to his dead game, and had the satisfaction to see ano- 
ther bird a few feet farther off, wounded, and unable to 
escape. So the question respecting stubble feeding, is 
definitively settled. 

The best dog for grouse hunting is unquestionably the 
setter; and even he will have his strength, courage, and 
capability of enduring fatigue, th oroughly tested by 
this kind of work. He must be completely under com- 
mand, possess a keen nose ; neither range wide nor hunt 
fast—a slashing dog is worse than none. This species 
of grouse frequently rise before either the dog or his 
master is aware of their proximity; but after being 
sprung two or three times, they will lie as close as quail ; 
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and as they always fly nearly strait, when the covert 
will admit of it, they are to be found again without 
much difficulty. We are not aware of their being any 
thing particularly novel in these remarks, but if they 
convey only one new idea toa single mind, we shall 
consider ourselves amply repaid for the trouble of 
committing them to paper. 

This wind up, it will be perceived, is in the style of a 
modest moralist. 


LINES 


Written in 1827, on the death of M. Dela M 
known sportsman of New-York. 


The Sun sinks low behind the Bergen ridge, 
And Brooklyn’s gun th’ event proclaims aloud: 
While to the noble Hudson’s floating bridge 
The New-York sportsmen fast begin to crowd. 


The robin shooters, men and boys the same, 
Wearied, on foot, approach the welcome dock: 
But gigs and wagons bring the real game; 
And in them gunners of a diffrent stock. 


One only of the group is seen to ride, 

He sits upon a pony, old and grey ; ? 
His well-train’d dogs are running by his side, 
And for him all his breth’ren strait or: 


Toe. 


Of all th? assembled sportsmen, he 
Look’d like a son of Nimrod ov Diane: ; ieee 


, a well 
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In whose good days fair ladies were more prone 
chace fleet deer, than sit at the piano. 


_ His face was long and pale, his whiskers large, 


His person small, and very shrill his voice, 


Which like a trumpet, call’d his dogs to charge ! 


And brought them to the ground, from fear, not 
choice. 


His short green coat, his cap, and whole costume, 
With double gun across his shoulder slung, 

Would make a stranger, at first sight, presume 

That he had hunted when the world was young. 


The river now behold the party cross, 

And every one his homeward way pursue; 

For none we care except the man and horse; 
They are our game, and them we keep in view. 


But why thus idly say we’ll follow on, 

When Death, the dreaded hunter of our race, 
Has seized upon our hero, and he’s gone 
Where never more he’ll follow in the chace 2 


Full oft, indeed, in cover has he been, 

Toiling from morn to eve for cock and quail, 

But never in so close a one was seen, 

As that which hides his corse, now cold and pale. 


Both Train’s and Bergen’s meadows oft have seen 


Him beat for snipe midst stumps, and slush and mire; — 
On Harlem heights, too, many times he’s been, 
And Kingsbridge hills have frequent heard his fire. 
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| s Pointers or setters, he no more will train, 

) Hie on! Take heed! steady! or Back! will call, 

For Fate has ta’en him by a coup de main, 

. And ‘Billy’ like, has made him ‘give up’ ail. 
7 | No more his laugh shall make the room resound, 
No more his hand shall raise th’ inspiring bowl, 
No more he’ll argue, with a look profound, 
The question, if a dog has got a soul! 


No more he’ll shoot at pigeons from the trap; 
No more he’ll bet on seven out of ten : 

No more he’ll make a single flash or snap; 
Nor ever join the New-York Club again. 


Never again he’ll affidavit make 
Twelve quails successively he shot and bagg’d; 
, Never again his word and honour stake, 
‘ Where those who doubted should themselves be 


gaged 


To no more sporting suppers will he go ; 

No more believe, should the grave chairman say— 

‘Here comes the Margiss, who, my friends, you 
know-— 


“Is far the greatest sportsman of the day.” 


No more we’ll hear him in the Billiard Room, 

“ Don’t bet your money, Isaac, though I swear 
_ “Pve got no play against me, yet my doom 
__ “Ts fix’d, and I shall lose the game, I fear.” 


Never again he’ll madly swap or trade 
His favourite pony for a wretched horse, 
4 
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That when, it has the death of Nature paid, 
Will frighten carrion crows from off its corse. 


He found “the ruling passion strong in death,” 
And could not to the last his sport let go; 

For shortly ere he drew his latest breath 

He whistled to his dogs, and call’d “toho!” 


Here let us rest—nor farther inquest make 
nto the silent precincts of the tomb, — 


Nor more our brother sportsman’s ashes rake— 
Who’s gone too early to his long, long home. 


rere G Cares 


Being engaged the other day assisting in clearing out 
a stable belonging to a friend of mine, for the purpose 
of putting into it an imported cow, which he had just 
purchased of Mr. William Jackson, (a gentleman who 
has rendered important service to the agriculturists of 
this country by procuring for them specimens of the 
best English breeds, of both horses and neat cattle,) I 
discovered among some straw in one corner, where a 
favourite old setter had breathed his last a few weeks be- 
fore, the following manuscript, written in dog latin, and, 
apparently by a paw not much accustomed to handling 
apen. I was fortunately brought up in an apothecary’s 
shop; and am, therefore, enabled to send you a transla- 
tion of this document ; by which you will perceive that 
it purports to be the reminiscences of an old setter dog ; 
at least such is my interpretation of the words ‘“‘recol- 
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~ leetiones vite canis setteris,? with which it commences, 
and I have no doubt but you will find it to be written 
with genuine canine fidelity. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SETTER. 


“‘T was whelped in New Jersey, and at nine months 
old sold to a young gentleman of New York, for thirty 
dollars. I know little of my pedigree except that I 
overheard my master say, while endeavouring to dis- 
pose of me, that I was a son of “old Milo,” and that 
his was the “best blood in the country.” This made me 
feel not a little proud, inspired me with an ambition to 
perpetuate the reputation of my sire and caused me to 
carry my head well wp during the rest of my life. 

My new master was a young gentleman of fashion; 
and treated me in the kindest manner possible. -He 
had a house made expressly for me, of satin-wood, 
which he lined with a piece of Turkey carpet ; and 
gave me my meals himself on a china plate. During 
the three months he kept me on his premises I was 
contented and happy. No tit-bit was too nice for me, 
and no caresses of his soft voice, or still softer hand, 
were considered too tender to demonstrate the affection 
he felt for me. 

_ At the end of three months he sent me to a dog 
breaker to be trained: the charge for which was to be 
fifty dollars, one half in advance; but as my young 
master was of a liberal disposition, and had plenty of 
money, he paid down the whole amount at once ; add- 
ing a promise of a farther douceur if I turned out “ first 
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rate.” In order that I might be broke on every kind 


of game I was to be absent one year, at the expiration 


of which period it was calculated my eeection would 
be completed. 

If dogs are remarkable for faithfulness to their trust 
dog-breakers are not always so. About a month before 


my amiable young owner was to have received me from. 


the hands of my trainer, the perfidious rascal sold me 


tq a, gentleman passing through the country for one hun- 


dred dollars; and immediately wrote word to his em- 
ployer that I had died of the distemper, and he had 
thrown my carcase into the river. 

How this matter was settled I had no opportunity of 
knowing, as I never saw either of the parties after- 
wards. 

I had no sooner become the property of my new 
master than a chain collar was placed round my neck, 
with his name, as I understood, engraved upon it. 
What that name was I never learned, or I would in 
justice to the community make it public, to put them 
on their guard against one of the most polished villains 
that ever infested society. Often, very often, have I 
tried to see the name on my collar, but it was quite im- 
possible for me to turn my head round short enough to 
get even a glimpse of it; when I resorted to a looking 
glass [found the words all reversed; and, never having 


been taught Hebrew, it was out of my power to.deci- 


pher them by reading from the right hand to the left. 
By this person I was taken to Havana, where he fol- 

lowed his business for a few weeks with various suc- 

cess; one night winning pockets-full of doubloons-~ 
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and the next losing them back to the same parties, un- 
til, his connexions being formed and his plans matured, 
with the assistance of a confederate, who had joined 
him within a few days, he fleeced the whole party in 
one night; and the next morning saw him on board a 
brig under way for New York. 

When arrived -in this city my master visited his old 
haunts and introduced me to some fashionable men as 
a dog just imported frorm England, and belonging to the 
stock of a sporting nobleman of great celebrity, whose 
game-keeper frequently received fifty guineas for a dog 
pup of a year old. This story enabled him to part 
with me to advantage, and I was not sorry at the sepa- 
| ration. Itisa singular fact that notwithstanding he 
lived in the nefarious practices of a regular black-leg, 


and that circumstance well known to many: yet, being 
a fine looking fellew, of pleasing manners, always 
dresssing well, and extremely liberal in treating his 


friends, although it was with their own money, like the 
Frenchman in the story, who robbed his benefactor of 
every thing he had in the world, he was considered to 
be ‘“¢a very genteel man, for ail that.” 

My next master was an extravagant, weak-minded 
spendthrift, and one of the many victims to the arts of 
my last owner. He never hunted me; and having 
suffered himself to be duped out of his property by a 
set of sharpers, in a fit of despondency, went home one —_- 
morning, (after involving himself in engagements 
which he could not possibly meet,) and finished his 
unwise career by cutting his throat ! 

His personal iin being sold at auction, I was pur- 
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chased by an experienced sportsman, and remained 
with him for more than two years. My new master 
was an old bachelor, and a very good man. He was 
passionately fond of his gun and of me. lalways slept 
in his chamber, frequently on his bed, and sometimes 
in it. He was particularly fond of me; and would 
often caress me as affectionately as though I was his: 
mistress, letting me jump on him and requesting me to 
kiss him—an. operation I could perform only by slob- 
bering his mouth with mine, 

This worthy old gentleman, whose kindness I shall 
never forget, became subject to attacks of rheumatism, 
and was consequently unable to enjoy those field exer- 


cises in which he so much delighted: he was induced, 


therefore, though with evident reluctance, to part with — 
me; and I became the property of a sportsman of a 
very different character. | 

My present master was a fine looking, high-spirited, 
honourable, open-hearted young man; rich, gay, and 
fashionable : he drove a dashing equipage, and devoted 
his whole time to amusement. The only flaw in his 
character that I ever discovered, consisted in his being 
an egotistical, noisy braggart. According to his state- 
ment, he had the best horses, the purest wines, the 
finest made gun, and the most valuable dog, of any man 
in the world! And he hesitated not in all companies, 
to affirm that he was more profoundly skilled in “Love, 
Law, and Physic,” than any other human being, that 


was ever born, begotten, or thought of. When any of 


these positions were attacked, he defended them with 
the most determined bravery; and whenever a breach 
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nose of any dog in the country, and had frequentl 
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was made in his argument, he would immediately stop 
it from the resources of his lungs; like a clamorous 
demagogue at a ward meeting, he depended. upon car- 
rying his point, less by ities the mind, than by 
‘talking down all opposition.” ‘ 

This gentleman did not very well understand hunt- 
ing, but he made up for this deficiency by puffing his 
skill. I have frequently stood listening to his stories 
until I felt ashamed of the connection between us, 


with an expression, as far as I could throw it into my 


countenance, of disapprobation of his fibs; but he ap- 
peared never to understand my meaning. In praising 
my qualities, I have heard him say that I had the best 


Panes 


winded a single snipe at the distance of three hundred 


_ yards; though I was never conscious of doing so at 


more than one hundred, and that only under the most 
favourable circumstances of a moist atmosphere, and my 
position being dead to leeward of the game. 

Having lost sight of him one dark evening in a street 
I had never seen before, I wandered about all ‘night in 
the vain endeavour to find my home, and in the morn- 
ing, feeling the united effects of cold, hunger, and fa- 
tigue, suffered myself to be coaxed by a negro into a 
small house: when I was immediately tied up and 
some coarse food thrown tome. In this situation I re- 
mained several weeks; till one day my coloured decoyer 
took me, with the rope round my neck, into the street, 
where we were shortly stopped by a tall, good-looking 
man, who made some very earnest inquiries respecting 
me. The negro told him that I was brought from Liv- 
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erpool by the cook of a New York Packet, his brother, 
who, soon after dying, had left me to him as the only 
testimony he had it in his power to exhibit of his fra- 
ternal regard, That he had made up his mind never to 
part with me; but in consequence of the removal of 
the deposites, his business of a shoe-black had suffered 
in common with other mercantile concerns, and he was 
at that moment in great need of a few dollars to make 
up the amount of a note payable at one of the pet 
banks; under these circumstances he expressed a wil- 
lingness to dispose of his brother’s legacy for much less 
than what he conscientiously believed was its real value. 
After a few more inquiries, I was transferred to the tall 
stranger for five dollars, and the black fellow “went on 
his way rejoicing,” : 

I was then taken to a house in the neighbourhood, and 
introduced to the company of several half-bred setters, 
spaniels and pointers ; on whom my master appeared to 
set as great store as he did on me ; in spite of which, I 
could not but consider myself much degraded by their 
acquaintance. It was not long before J discovered, that, 
although my master was exceedingly fond of the canine 
race, his wife hated and despised us ; and many a broom 
stick have I seen broken on the backs of my compan- 
ions for daring to intrude on her legitimate domain— 
the parlour or kitchen. As to myself I had by this time 
seen a good deal of mankind; and was always careful 
to learn the character of such individuals as I lived with 
before I made free with them; and by this practice, in 
the present case escaped all chastisement ; and the only 
‘instance in which I wag rebuked, occurred one day when, 
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very hungry, I put my nose in at the kitchen door while 
“my mistress was cooking, and was hailed with ‘ get out, 


stinking vermin! !” I took the hint, gentle as it was, 


phorically express it, “with a flea in my ear.” 

I had now got into the hands of one of those warm- 

hearted, old fashioned sportsmen, whom it is not every 

dog’s good fortune to be owned by ; whose knowledge 

of our species enabled him soon to discover my superior- 

ity over all the rest of his pack. He became very proud 

of my appearance, my docility, and hunting qualities : 

took me with him into all companies, and made many 

bets, which were never determined, respecting my mul- 

tifarious abilities, natural and acquired. Iam not aware 

that this excessive partiality was of any great benefit to 
me ; at any rate, I know it subjected me to some incon- 
veniences; and occasionally, when reposing under a 
chair in a tavern, to sundry sly kicks from the person 
occupying the seat, not from any dislike to me individ- 
ually, but because he happened, perhaps, to have a cow- 
ardly antipathy to dogs in general. 

My present master was one of the best natured men in 
the world, and would lend both his dog and gun to al- 
most any person who had the modest assurance to soli- 
cit such a loan. In accordance with this practice he 
one day suffered me to go out with a young man who 
was totally ignorant of the art of hunting with dogs, 
and who, because I did not understand his cockney gib- 
berish, took it inte his head, while I was endeavouring to 
~ lead him up to a bevy of quails running out of a stubble 
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you brute! or Pl serve you as I have the rest of the | 


and ran off, as I have sometimes heard the boys meta- _ 
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field in a swamp hard by, to shoot me! Upon which I 
immediately cleared out, and left him to make up a story 
that might satisfy my owner: while I took a range ad 
libitum in search of new quarters. Towards nightfall I 
approached a farm house, and ventured into the kitchen, 
where [ was welcomed by the farmer himself, who was 
something of a sportsman, treated to a bowl of milk, 
and a few crusts; and then led into the barn, and shut 
up for the night. A day or two after two gentlemen on 
a gunning excursion happening to stop at this house, 
one of them bought me of the farmer, with an under- 
standing that if I was claimed by my former master, 
the money paid for me was to be returned. I was now 
brought back to New York, and upon the whole well 
treated for a few weeks by my new possessor ; notwith- 
standing which I shall never forget one act of his to- 
wardsme. My master, although taking him altogether 
he was a good enough kind of man, was extremely irri- 
table ; and subject to fits of moody abstraction, in which 
he would be frequently absorbed for half an hour or 
more. If disturbed on these occcasions, his counte- 
nance always expressed the most violent rage ; which, 
however, he could easily controul when necessary. He 
had taught me to take off his hat, carry it round the 
room, and then return it to him; and always appeared 
much pleased with my performance.—Upon the occa- 
sion alluded to, he was in one of those reveries, and ap- 
peared intensely engaged in the contemplation of some 
_ painful subject. His brow was contracted, his eyes 
fixed on the ground, and I thought he was unhappy. 
With the simple intention of diverting his mind from the 
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cause of his uneasiness, I gently advanced towards him, 
placed my fore paws lightly on his knee, and had the | 
tim of his hat in my mouth before he became conscious | 
of the existence of external objects; when, suddenly | 
springing from his seat, he hurled me violently from 
him, and gave me such a kick in the groin as compelled 


me to retreat and yelp out ki! hi! for many minutes. 
I never volunteered to take his hat off again. 

The occupation of my master prevented his hunting ’ 
more than once or twice in a season, and he very short- -i 
ly after I came into his possession made a present of me, 


asa token of hisesteem, to a gentleman with whom Iam 
now living, and under whose hospitable roof I hope to die. 

He is a first rate sportsman, substantially rich, treats 
me as a dog ought to be treated, and no better. I have 
good straw to lie on; plenty of wholesome food, and 
when taken out for hunting, am carried in a wagon so 
large, that he is under no necessity of placing his feet on , 
my toes or my tail, as has often been the case in the lit- 
tle vehicles of my former masters. He hunts me fairly, : 
corrects me mildly, and never praises me to his friends : 
beyond my deserts. This is what I like: for the mod- - 
esty even of a dog is sometimes put to the blush, by the 
extravagant encomiums passed on them by their vain- 
boasting owners ; who, by-the-bye, indulge in flourishes 
of this sort more to enhance their own importance in 
owning such valuable property, than from any real re- 

- gard to the animal they are praising. 

I could much enlarge this true history of my life, 
but am of opinion that my brethren, for whose instruc- 
tion I have written, may be apt to consider it sufficient- 
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ly prolix already. Besides which I feel the infirmities 
of age throughout my frame ; and begin to look forward 
to that great change which affects alike the dog and his 
master, and levels all distinctions between ‘ mongrel, 
puppy, whelp and hound, and cur of low degree.” 

In short, Im now neaarly worn out, but my kind own- 
er has not yet knocked me on the head ; and I have lit- 
tle else to do beside moralising on past events, or re- 
flecting on the variety of incidents that may occur in the 
life of a yar 
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This room, which is exclusively my own, 
And which to every other I prefer, 

Is furnished for convenience, not for show ; 
Plain, but yet clean—retired, yet o’erlooking 
Villages, and woods, and fields, and rivers ; 
And giving to the eye a distant view 

Of one great town, whose constant bustle, and 
Ne’er ceasing sounds, disturb not meditation 
Where I write. The firm floor is cover’d 
With a cloth which vies with April’s verdant 
Meads, when the blithe robin has begun to 
Carol in the woods. Near to the fire-place 
Is a mat, on which my faithful Pointer 


Takes repose when home returned and weary 
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From the chase. There, by the closet, stands my 
-Double-barrel instrument of death, well 
Protected in its leathern coat. Not far 
From that, on hooks projecting from the a 
Whiten’d wall, game-bags and shot-belts are : 
: Suspended. Hard by my wardrobe is; 
\ | And over it, in not the most methodical 
Array, of books a small but choice collection. r 
: These serve to while away the hours when 
4 Sickness or foul weather keep me home. 
Ba Snug in a corner is my cot, friendly 
Receiver of my jaded frame, when from : 
The fields I come laden with spoils. A desk, , 
A single table, two arm-chairs, (one for 
A friend,) complete the scanty list of goods 
And chattels that my room contains. And yet 
‘ For unpretending bachelor like me 
These well suffice. Assimple quite, the 
Ornamental part. Over the mantel- 
Piece a portrait of my mother hangs, sketch’d | 
By myself in boyhood, long ere the cares mM 4 
Of life had rais’d one wrinkle on my brow; A 
Her full, dark eye is fixed on me in , 
Tenderness, and her scarcely open mouth 
Is smiling, perhaps at the success of 
This my juvenile aspiring. Around 
The walls, promiscuously arranged, are 
Some few sporting pictures, painted in 
By-gone days, when shooting and the chase were 
follow’d by a race of men such as the 


Fields and woods are not soon destined to 
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Behold again : a hardy, free, and 
Jovial set of beings, who shot and 
Hunted for the love they bore to healthful 
Exercise and sylvan sports. The noble 
Art of hunting for the pot, was then but 
Little known; pecuniary thoughts and 
Culinary calculations, never 
Disturb’d their minds; their ammunition, game 
And purse, were equally their comrade’s, and 
_--‘Their own. Then there was no anticipating 
al Of the seasons. Game in their days was 
Unmolested left, till by the hand of 
Time matured, and quite prepar’d to use the 
Means that Nature had bestowed to escape 
Its numerous foes. These men my plates 
Exhibit in various circumstances 
Of the day, as finding, killing, resting, 
And returning home; fatigued, but yet 
Invigorated by the sport. The modern 
Caricatures I despise: they prove 
Degeneracy in both the artists 
And admirers: a vitiated taste 
Alone can love to see those manly sports 
* Thus ridiculed; and therefore I condemn 
Them all. On brackets here and there about 
The room, guarded from dust, and the rude touch 
Of people over curious, by cases 3 
Faced with glass, are some few specimens of 
Birds, stuff’d, by J. D————’s hand. The Woodcock, 
Quail, and Snipe, in form and attitude so 
Well preserved, that even life itself is 
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Scarce more natural. °’Tis birds alone I 
Hunt. Thesavage Panther and the surly 
Bear, I leave to hunters more robust ; nor 
Now does even the timid Deer or 
Wily Fox decoy me from my home. 
Let the rough Rabbit-hunter go his rounds, 
And poke about ’midst rocks and roots of trees, 
With hound and ferret, to drive out the poor 
And worried quadruped, that for awhile 
Has taken shelter there; if pleasure he ae 
Can find in catching with his hands a oe 
‘Frighten’d coney when trying to escape 
His tutor’d vermin, I envy not his 
Taste, nor much admire the skill display’d in 
Such plebeian sport. For me, I love to ' 
Scale the hemlock-covered mountains, where the 
Proud Pheasant spreads his fan-like tail, droops low , 
His wings, and full of vernal ardour, gives 
Intimation loud to all his wives that - . 
He (great Turk!) is ready to return their 
Annual loves, drumming them to enjoyment. 
There, in the fall, I find the full grown 
Families around the base, and on the 
Sides of hills abrupt, and joy to hear them 
Whirring through the woods. Or, in the vales 
Below, I beat the stubbles fields for Quails. 
Tis there our dogs show best, as ranging o’er 
The extended plains, they eagerly inhale 
Th’ autumnal breeze ; a sudden start, and 
Added earnestness, demonstrate they have 
Struck the scent; assur’d of which, they draw with 
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Steady, cautious step, up the full stream of 
Tainted air, till having reached the spot 
Beyond which it were dangerous to proceed, 
Firmly they stand, and point where lies the game. 
In swampy bottoms, thickly covered o’er 

With alders, or the almost impenetrable 

Briar, I sometimes spring with spaniels, the 
Least wary of our feather’d game, and most 
Delicious to an epicure. And yet 

But little satisfaction does it yield 

To hunt for Woodcocks in solstitial heats, 
Compared with that amusement when the 
Falling leaf gives sign of their departing 

From our coast; then, birds full plumaged, and 


-Well-open’d woods, make this of all our shooting 


Most delightful. Snipes, too, [ love to shoot. 
Not the rank beach birds, allur’d by stools to 
Meet a ‘leaden death,’ but the sleek English 
Snipe, whose zig-zag motion through the air 
Puzzles the sight of inexperienced shots ; 

‘hese, when abundant, need no dog to find 
Them ; and when scarce, a slow, staunch Pointer, 
Suits them best. From sports like these, not too 
Laborious, I return; refreshment 
In my own snug chamber soon procure ; then 
From a cupboard, (not till now made known,) I 
Find some comfort in a cordial glass ; 

When, o’er our grog, and Pellon-brand cigars, 
My friend and I discourse sweet music on 

The past excursion, make fresh arrangements 
For the coming morn, andat the hour of 

Ten, yawning, shake hands, and bid good night, 
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A DISCOURSE AGAINST LAZINESS IN 
SPORTSMEN. i 
“The slothful man roasteth not that which he took in 
hunting.” . 


AsI do not suppose that you, my fellow sportsmen, 
are overburthened with clerical lore, my using the above 
quotation will not, I trust, be deemed an attempt to pour 
wine into an overflowing vessel, but the most superficial 
reader cannot but be struck with astonishment at the 
vast variety of knowledge brought forward in aid of the 
Jewish theology. Not only were the arts and sciences 
used to impart its axioms: nature, in all her phenomena, 
gentle, beautiful, terrific and sublime, summoned to en- 
force a law—but the habits, practices, and characters of 
all classes of men were referred to, to sanction, or illus- 
trate, an important moral principle. Thus, Solomon, 1 in 
censuring the vice of laziness, commending, by impli 
tion, the virtue of industry, has condescended to illustrate 
his position by adverting to that unpretending class of 
society, to which we belong ; and tells us in his proverbs, 
that “The slothful man roasteth not that which he 
took in hunting.” Now, although it is not demonstrable 
that the King of Israel ever followed the hounds, it is 
highly probable that he understood the theory of hunt. 
ing as practiced in his time, and it is perfectly clear by 
this passage that he well knew the difference in the cha- 
racters of sportsmen: which are pretty similar ini all 
times. 
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It will be my endeavor on this occasion to explain the 
full meaning of this passage, which may appear to some 
of you a very easy task; and you may, perhaps, think 
that the words of this sentence convey the meaning of 
the writer of them so clearly as to render all explanation 
superfluous: before we have done with the subject, I 
am strongly impressed with the notion that you will be 
of a very different opinion. There is marrvw in this text, 
and we shall endeavor to extract it with the spoon of 
discretion. 

In the first place, we notice in it the antiquity of our 
pastime. 

In the second, learn something of the ancient mode 
of cooking. 

And in the third, find in it a beautiful moral lesson, 
for the careless and indolent sportsman to chew the cud 
of reflection upon; and let us hope that, when he has 
so done, the digestion of it may be highly beneficial to 
his moral health. 

In the first place we are to notice the antiquity of our 
pastime, viz. that of hunting. There can be no doubt 
from what we know of the manner of life among modern 
savages, that hunting, for the purpose of procuring food, 
was nearly coeval with the origin of mankind. It does 
not, however, appear that Adam and Eve required any 
other sustenance than what they derived from the fruits 
with which the garden of Eden was so abundantly sup- 
plied: the net, the springe, the lasso, the arrow and the 
spear, we may therefore safely conclude were instru- 
ments altogether unknown to our first parents, 
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Cain and Abel were furnished with the means of sup- 
‘porting life by cultivating the soil and raising cattle ; 
though, for anything that appears to the contrary, the 
former might have hunted; inasmuch as he was influ- 
enced by cruelty and hardheartedness—qualities of 
mind, which, it must be conceded, form component parts 
‘of the character of all hunters. 

The first hunter of whom we have any authentic ac- 
count is that celebrated sportsman, Nimrod; who lived 
more than four thousand years ago, and who hunted, 
not only birds, and such harmless quadrupeds as rabbits, 
hares, and squirrels, but found amusement in destroying 
the wild beasts of the forest ; and whose success in run- 
ning down the human race enabled him to extend his 
power over a large tract of country; and in the end, to 
found the mighty Assyrian empire. If it would not be 
considered invidious we might here draw a comparison 
between the father of hunting, and his degenerate sons 
of our own days. ia 

To what purpose, fellow sportsmen, do you hunt? Is 
it to obtain the means of living? No. Is it to increase 
your influence among your fellows for any useful pur- 
pose? No. Is it to conquer mankind, and to found 
empires, kingdoms, colonies, or even towns? No. For 
what then do you take the trouble to break dogs; to 
hire carriages ; to consume time ; in order that you may 
shoot a few harmless snipe, woodcock, or quail? I will 
tell you: and let not the truth, I beseech you, give 
offence. It is with most of you from foolish vanity, or 
from idle habit. Contend not against this assertion: | 
know all that you can urge against it; and, perhaps 
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more. When you succeed in shooting game, (which 
you know is not always the case,) what do you do with 
it? Do you take it to market, and thereby make an 
honest penny, to indemnify you for your time and the 
expenses of your gunning excursion? I believe not: 
but, on the contrary, to show what you are pleased to 
call the liberality of your dispositions, you not uncom- 
monly give the greater portion of it away among your 
acquaintances and friends. This is hunting to but little 
purpose—and I just perceive that the mention of it is a 
slight deviation from my main object. 

It would be an easy matter to trace the history of 
hunting from the time of Nimrod to that of Peter, who, 
it is well known, both hunted and fished for the souls of 
men; but time flies, and I am hereby admonished to 
proceed to the second part of our subject, namely, the 
ancient mode of cooking. On this point our informa- 


tion is neither very full nor very clear; but we shall ~ 


endeavour to explain it with the assistance of such lights 
as we possess. It appears certain, from the directions 
given to the Israelites by their earliest teachers, (added to 
some domestic anecdotes of that people,) that there 
were in those days but three modes of preparing food 
for the table: Roasting, (or baking) boiling, and stew- 
ing. At this period of the world, a patent cooking appa- 
ratus was unknown ; as were likewise patent recipes for 
dressing victuals. Mrs. Glass, Dr. Kitchener, and pro- 
fessor Ude, were beings whose existence the Jewish pro- 
phets could not anticipate, and consequently never fore- 
told. These people did not rack their invention, like 
the modern French cooks, to disguise a bird or a beast, 
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a fish or a frog, ‘so as to present it at table on a dozen 
different dishes, distinguished by as many names ; much 
less had they arrived at that pitch of culinary refinement 
which enabled them to cook the eggs of the domestic 
hen “six hundred and eighty-five ways.” In all things 
excepting their religion, they were a plain people ; fru- 


gal, industrious, and persevering, as is proved by their 
wandering for forty years in the wilderness, until they 
succeeded in gaining the promised land; and although 
some of the tribes occasionally exhibited a rebellious spi- 
rit, and acted with cruelty and fraud towards the people 
of surrounding nations, it is gratifying to know that their 
good qualities only have been transmitted to their poste- 
rity ; and that the modern descendants of Abraham are 
every where esteemed for their straight-forward single- 
ness of purpose, and unimpeachable integrity in all mat- 
ters of sale, barter, or exchange. 

Let us now consider what was meant ive *‘ the sloth- 
ful man roasteth not that which he took in hunting.” 
Are we to infer that roasting was a process of cooking 
game among the ancient Jews so much more trouble- 
some than either boiling or stewing, that the indolent 
hunter would not adopt it? Shall we conclude that he 
preferred boiling, or stewing, on account of its greater 
simplicity, and requiring less care? I think not. It 
‘appears to me that the reference is not to any mode of 
_ cooking, but to the general character of “the slothful 
man ;” and that our text may, without injustice to the 
__ intention of the writer, be paraphrased thus. ‘ The in- 
 dolent sportsman, although mostly a great gourmand, 
| seldom feasts on game of his own killing.” Here we per- 
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ceive a very beautiful illustration of the identity, unifor- 
mity, and unchangeableness of the human character, in 
all parts of the world, and through every period of time. 
Laziness is a vice inherent in man, and may be found in- 
fecting every class ; shame! that it has not been eradi- 
cated from ours. This consideration brings us to the 
last division of our subject, the moral lesson which it 
furnishes to the careless and indolent sportsman. Let 
us draw the picture of thisman. He it constitutionally 
lazy ; his whole system is relaxed, and every fibre spon- 
gy ; his nerves possess no elasticity, and there is no de- 
cision in his mind; he is a great procrastinator, and can 
see quicker than others “a lion in his path ;? when 
roused fora moment by the exhilarating description of 
expected sport, given by some brother hunter, in the ex- 
cited state of his feeling he promises to start at day-light 
the next morning on a shooting expedition ; but the mo- 
ment the exciting cause is removed his usual lassitude 
overtakes him, and he discovers insurmountable obsta- 
cles to the fulfilment of his engagement—he cannot go! 
Again.— Hh SHOIOGS ¢ | 
Look at that equipage. A horse, wagon, driver, dog 
and gun. It is the active, punctual and persevering 
sportsman going out ; see, he stops in front of a hand- 
some brick house, which exhibits no sign of containing 
one living thing. It is six o’clock, and the shutters are © 
closed, the blinds down ; and not a wreath of smoke is _ 
to be seen curling up from even the kitchen chimney. ” 
This is the dwelling of the slothful hunter. Behold his 
friend leap lightly from his wagon, ring the bell sharply, 
knock at the door with impatient violence, shout up to- 
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wards his dormitory window as though giving an alarm 
of fire, but no one answers. Vexed, and weary of the 
ungrateful occupation, he turns to go away ; at this mo- 
ment, see the casement slowly raised, and the sluggard, 
putting forth his head, asks with a sleepy drawl, (being 
_ totally oblivious of his appointment,) ‘ w-o-o-’s the-r-e?” 
Listen to the answer of his friend: “ Why, what the 
devil! have you forgotten that we are going to Long 
- Island? Are you not ready ?? Observe the slothful 
man. He just begins to recollect himself, and answers : 
“Yes, I’m re-a-dy ;” to which you see his night-cap 
_ gives the lie. Now he is down stairs, his breakfast is to 
be prepared ; his gun to be cleaned ; his dog to be look- 
ed for in the street ; and ammunition to be procured at 
_ the hard-ware store ; till, at last, he is “ready” to start 
_ when he ought to be upon the ground ; and crawls list- 
 lessly into the carriage, accompanied by the reproving 
| sarcasms of his more active and wide-awake companion. 
This sketch of the “ slothful man” I think you must 
recognize as correct, and my only fear is lest it should 
_resemble any one of you. Js this the case? Reflect, I 
__ beseech you, a few moments, and compare your conduct 
as sportsmen with that described as being characteristic 
of the idle, careless, procrastinating, hunter. 
_ Let me exhort you to examine yourselves with the 
severity of hostile critics; with the impartiality of philo- 
sophers; and, above all, with the spirit of candor and hu- 
| mility of true christians. 
If in the course of such an investigation you should 
|) discover that you are in the practice, while seated com- 
~~ fortably in your arm chairs by your fire sides, of talking 
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largely about your extraordinary hunting feats, while 
conscience tells you that you seldom go from home ; if 
you detect yourselves in boasting of the immense dis- 
tance you can travel in a day (I mean not in a wagon, 
7. but on foot) in pursuit of game, when you know you 
ee seldom walk a mile—if you can recollect several in- 
stances in which you have failed to keep your appoint- 
ments with punctually, or any in which you have not 
kept them at all, from not having resolution to exchange | 


the comparatively impure atmosphere of your own 
chamber, for the bracing air of the mountain or the 
plain—if you can call to mind any occasion when you 
: have remained for hours seated in a wagon by the road 
: side, while your companion was industriously traversing 
woods and swamps in pursuit of game, and murmuring 
4 at the end of the day’s sport because you did not obtain 
’ an equal division of the spoils. If these, or any one of 
them, should appear to form part af your character, then 
these remarks respecting the slothful hunter are appli- 
cable to you; and I would earnestly recommend you to 
set about reforming the conduct which suetbe ie 
with all convenient despatch. «mh 

The sum of the whole is this. Our oasis # one 
sanctioned by the remotest antiquity—and the practice 
of men of the highest standing in modern times. 

Let us never disgrace it by any of the malpractices of | 
either slothful or unfair sportsmen. Let us resolutely 
determine never to shoot out of season ; never,-.in sea- 
son, to neglect any convenient opportunity of following 
our sport with judgement and diligence ; to beat our 
ground with care and perseverance ; to keep our ap- 
hati with scrupulous pancinan ; to avoid s 
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& a derangement of our affairs as to suffer a companion to 
remain one minute in suspense ; and never condescend 
to roast, boil, or stew, any kind of game unless it be of 
: our own killing; it is beneath the character of a true 
7 sportsman soto do. At the same time we may remark 
. ein, conclusion, that an exception should be made in fa- 
. your of some few persons. Such individuals as myself 
: for example, whose avocations in supplying you with 
es spirit-ual things, render it impossible for him to hunt, 
i _ may lawfully accept of game presents from such of you 
ia as are unaffected by similarimpediments. And you are 
. hereby informed, (in the most delicate manner,) that it 
is your duty, occasionally, thus to contribute to the en- 
- joyments of him who has so frequently laboured to the 
best of his poor ability for both your instruction and 
amusement. May the spirit of Nimrod so dispose your 
hearts and minds, as to induce you to act in reference 
to this hint in future, in such a manner that the record- 
ing angel may be justified in blotting out all your former 
“sins of omission of the nature alluded to, and which Mia 
cannot but clearly understand. 
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Are you fond of a discursive story 1 If youare I will 
tell you one; though upon second thought it will be 
much better to introduce the hero of it to you in his own 
proper person, and let him tell it himself. You know my 


ng) little igs (for 1 see you have borrowed o 
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the description I gave Mr. Doughty of it some time 
ago, written in blank—very blank verse ;) where I pass 
many of my leisure hours, sometimes alone, but more 
frequently in company with a friend: some brother 
sportsman fond of chatting about our favourite pastime ; 

and occasionally spinning long yarns of feats performed 
in “flood and field.” Now gentlemen, just imagine, if you _ 
please, a couple of full-blooded hunters—not the noble 
quadruped distinguished from the rest of his species by 
that particular appellative—but two bipeds of the Nim- 
rod and ramrod family, comfortably seated at a window 
of my sanctum, which overlooks one of the finest pros- 
pects in these parts, each with a genuine Havana In 
his mouth, and a glass of well mixed punch before him. 
My friend, Colonel Wanderweill, who is about fifteen 
years my senior, (and I am no colt,) you mn ist. observe 
isa very lively speaker, and tells his stories with a de- 


gree of animation quite uncommon in a. story-teller of 
his years; looking you steadily in the eyes, and always 
holding up and shaking at you the fore finger of his 
right hand, when narrating such particulars as are most 
interesting—to himself; laying at the same time a strong 
emphasis on many of his words, dividing them into syl- 
lables, and giving each a deliberate, forcible utterance, 
so as to eject them from his lips with a powerful cham- 
paign explosion. This manner of the Col’s., though 
very difficult to be imitated on paper, makes it real fun 
to listen to him, and I shall endeavour to give you some 
idea of it. 
‘We had been talking “Dog and gun,” and like the — 
treek conqueror, fighting all our “battles o’er again,” 
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(a mode of killing time among shooters which you un- 
derstand well enough) for an hour or two, when the 
Col. commenced telling me that he had once shot and 
bagged six brace of quails in immediate succession, 
without missing a bird, in a morning’s walk round his 
own farm. Between ourselves I had often heard the 
old gentleman tell this story before; but as I had noth- 
ing particularly fresh to relate, and was well aware that 
although the substance of his narrative was always the 
same, the circumstances were likely to be new, (because, 
like a superior performer on a musical instrument, he 
never failed to introduce flourishes and variations; I 
made up my mind to listen to this more than “twice 
told tale? with becoming gravity and watchfulness. 
“Well,” said the Col. “as I was just going to tell you, 

shooting I ever made in my life was on quail, 
ten years o last November ; I remember the time per- 
fectly well.. It was the very year we had the yellow fever 
in New York. | recollect it by that circumstance. I 
don’t keep a diar iS some people do, and regi ster all my 
sporting tr ansactions day by day; itis too much trou- 
ble ; and besides, there is no necessity for it—there is not 
much variety in bird shooting, nor is it often that any 
thing occurs worth recording—-and I am not the kind of 
man, as you know perfectly well, to take any unnecessa- 
ry trouble for such a purpose. I have killed in my time 
as much game as most men: yes, Sir, I might say as 
much as as any other man in the world, by G— ! and had I 
kept an account of it, I could have exhibited a list as long 
as thatof thekilled and wounded at Waterloo—but | nev- 
er did keep such an account, and never shall, never sir. 
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Well, sir, it was just after the yellow fever had left New 
York—you know that the first black frost always kills 
that disease—and that year we had a pretty sharp frost 
at the beginning of November. It is not at all like this 
new disease, this cholera! not at all. The yellow fever 
could be fenced in—could be shut up like a panther in a 
cage, or a rattle snake ina box; and it was our own 
fault if we approached near enough to get hurt by it— 
but this Asiatic pestilence, as they call it—though for 
my part I dont believe it tobe any such thing. Ihave 
no idea of infectious matter being carried ten or fifteen 
thousand miles through the air—not I indeed—I dont 
believe it at all—no, sir, it is altogether of domestic ori- 
gin, altogether so; and if lL had time I could prove it to 
: you. This disease, however, is more like a rapacious 
| hawk that keeps hovering over the earth until it finds a 

proper subject to pounce upon; and you can no more 

tell where it is going to light than you can where 

the electric fiuid will strike in a thunder storm. Well, 

sir, the morning was fine and clear: the air bracin o, and 
, just cold enough to make walking desirable, when I 
started about eight o’clock, right after breakfast, I nev- 
er go out much earlier.—In fact I have no notion of go- 
ing upon a gunning excursion, as some people do, before 
sun rise; its all nonsense—entirely so! If aman hunts 
siz hours in a good game country he will have quite 
enough of it; that is, enough for pleasure ! Iam not 
one of that class of men who make slaves of themselves 
for a few birds. It may do well enough for very young 
sportsmen ; who, before they are seasoned, will go out in 
the dark and come home in the dark too, in more senses 
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than one; never thinking a day too long—just as boys, 
when they first go to the theatre, fancy they could sit out 
the whole of the English Drama without tiring, and 
that they cannot have too much of so gooda thing. You 
know that I always dine at two o’clock, you have dined 
with me often enough to know that, and I generally 
contrive to quit the field in time to prevent my dinner 
being spoiled.—Dinner is my principal meal—I enjoy my 
dinner as much as any man.—A good piece of roast beef 
——ribs or sirloin—I would not give a grain of mustard-seed 
shot to choose between them, the proper sauces, with a 
glass of genuine south-side, well matured by an Indian 
voyage—constitute a dinner good enough for me. Tam 
no epicure—not at all—far from it—then a good cigar, 
ora short nap, and Iam all right again—ready either 
for a rubber of whist, or a sociable chat with a friend. 
However, you know all this without my telling you, 
so I will go on with my story. 

Well, sir, off I went, as I said before, a little after eight 
o’clock, for the express purpose of cutting up two fine 
bevies of quail, which I had taken care to leave unmo- 
lested all through October, as they were rather late 
broods, and not full grown till about the time I am now 
speaking of. No one but avery raw sportsman, or a 


poacher, will kill game immaturely. Youand Jat least, 


Lam sure never do—unless by accident, in very close cov- 
er, it might happen once in a while, but thal’s a different 
thing altogether—quite so, Now then, sir, in going 
through a piece of woods, about fifty rods from the 
house, just on the outer edge of it I saw on the naked 
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limb of a very high tree, one of those magnificent fellows, 
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a bald-headed eagle, a devilish large one,—one of the very 
largest, in fact I ever saw. Ihave seen hundreds, yes 


I may say thousands of those birds, for there were plenty 
of them in that section of the Union in which I was 
raised, plenty of them, sir, so I had a good chance to 
know what the bird was, but I never in all my life saw 
so large aone as this ! by heavens! he was a noble look- 
ing fellow. Now, thinks I, I will have a crack at you, 
just for the fun of the thing. It was of no use, of 
course, as | was charged with No. 8, and had no larger 
shot about me. But I thought I would see my gentle- 
man fly, sol crawled cautiously along, just within the 
edge of the cover, keeping my dogs close to my heels, 
until I got right opposite the tree (which stood in a small 
open lot, and net more than twenty yards from me) on 
which was perched, apparently quite unconscious of my 
approach, this monarch of the air. The instant I show- 
ed myself, his neck projected forward, his immense 
wings expanded, and he slid off the limb without any 
apparent eflort ; producing an impression, from the tem- 
porary direction of his body, that he was going to alight 
on the ground. Just at this moment I pulled at him, 
both barrels ; bang ! bang! He gave one sudden quiver 
of his wings, as if to rid his feathers of my small shot, 
and soared away quite unhurt, and very little concerned. 
I never hurt him a bit, not a bit ; though I must have 
struck him with at least one hundred shot. 

Well, away he went; and so soon as I had leaded } 


went on towards my quail ground, Now, then, to make 
a long story short,” 


See Per 
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“To make a short story long, you mean, don’t you 
Col. ? said I. 

“Just as you please,” replied he, “ just as you are in- 
_ lined to call it; but be kind enough not to interrupt me 
agam. It isa thing I don’t like, and in some people I 
should call it cursed unmannerly, but you are perfectly 
lawless: the devil himself can’t keep your tongue still. 
So now, my dear fellow, let me alone, and I will soon 
come to the point.” 


my cigar, to hide my smile, and the Col. went on. 

“Let me see—O! I was just going across the lot 
where | shot at the eagle. D— it, don’t put me out 
again. Well sir, a little beyond that I had to pass a 
small thicket ; about the middle of it my dogs started a 
rabbit, which Fan wanted to follow, but I stopped her. 
It isa bad practice some dogs get into, and they will all 
do it unless great care be taken to prevent them. I never 
let my dogs chase any thing ; not even a cat or a hog, so 
that I find no difficulty in checking them when they 
come across any four footed game, rabbit or what not. 
Neither do I ever shoot a rabbit, unless it may be on re- 
turning home, and very near the house, I now and then 
knock one over; they are more trouble to carry than 
they are worth. 

Well, sir, I got over the fence on the north end of the 
wood into a fine, rough, waste field, with good harbour for 
birds: my dogs being close at my heels. I never suffer 
my dogs to break field, never! It is a great fault in any 
dog, and is altogether owing to the carelessness of his 
master. In hunting for quails your dogs should never be 


I nodded respectfully, puffed a cloud of smoke from 
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out of sight. Out of hearing they may be, and often 
are, in windy weather, but that is nothing if they have 
been trained, as they always should be, to hunt to the 
motion of the hand. Such dogs, except upon scent, will 
never fail to look for the signal, which they can recog- 
nise at a great distance. Now then as I told you, I 
sprung the fence, and by Jupiter ! the birds at the same 
time ! for there they were, sure enough, not ten yards’ 
from me, ina small hollow, under some sumachs. Be- 
ing to windward of them, and the breeze fresh, my dogs 
had no knowledge of their proximity to the game. 
These, however, were not exactly the birds I was look- 
ing for—there were only three brace of them, so I did 
not much care about it, though I never like to spring 
game in that way, I don’t indeed. On I went to the 
next lot, which was a large buckwheat stubble, and 
there I was pretty sure of finding one or both the bevies I 
was in pursuit of. This time I took care to give my dogs 
the wind—that’s that way to make sure of finding. Well, 
sir, [hadnotbecnin the field a minute, net a minute, before 
the young slut was stiffened out like a statue —by G—! 
I never saw a handsomer point in my life, never! She was 
not a staunch dog, not by any means; but when she did 
stand her attitude was elegant, perfectly elegunt. The old 
dog, Bob, of course backed her, and I sprung the birds, 
From some cause or other they lay so close, that I got 
right up to them before they rose, when for an instant 
they might have been covered with a bushel basket ; I 
gave them time, and when they separated brought down 
two, making as handome a double shot as you ever saw. I 
always discharge my right hand barrel first, always. 
Some people, I am well aware, object to that, consider- 
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ing it unsafe; and say there is danger of the finger slip- 
ping from the forward trigger with sufficient force to pull 
off the left hand hand hammer at the same time—but I 
never met with such an accident, never by G— ! Sir. 


I had marked the rest of the bevy down in an adjoin- | 


ing lot, where the only cover they had was long grass, 
and low brambles; so that when I got amongst them it 
was just as pleasant and open as snipe shooting, and I 
did not spring a single bird but what I killed, not one up- 
on my honour. Here I finished my morning’s work, for 
I shot ten more birds in less than an hour; all single 
shots every one sit: they were well stowed away, and re- 
quired to be kicked up before they would fly—and that’s 
what. I call good shooting. On going home I killed a 
skunk—and. got into a pretty pickle. : 
“‘ Here break we off at this unhallowed name,” 

and quit the story in compassion to those who condescend 
to read it, Otherwise we might follow the worthy narra- 
tor through a series of remarks on the proper method of 
preparing skunks for the table; the difference between 
the flavour of skunk, raccoon and oppossum meat ; the 
best materials and most convenient shape for a shooting 
jacket ; the superiority of percussion guns over flint locks; 
the advantages and disadvantages of India-rubber boots; 
the utility of spaniels in summer cock shooting; the 
jealousy among sportsmen; the unmanly practices of 
many ; the tricks they have recourse to to conceal their 
gunning ground from one another; the propriety of an 


equal division of game when two or more are on an ex-— 


cursion ; and twenty other subjects. But it is time to bid 
our long-winded, story-telling friend, Colonel Wander- 
well good night, 
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Having received the following letter from a country 


squire, an old friend of our family, who is in trouble on 


account of what he calls the insanity of his eldest son : 
I am induced to make it public, for the purpose of show- 
ing how easily, even a strong mind may misconceive the 
real nature of so simple a science as phrenology, through 
inattention to its fundamental principles. 


Dear Sir, | 

I always write to you when in trouble. Pray don’t 
reproach me by saying, that I ought to give you a 
chance to share my joys, as well as my griefs.. I know 
it. By sending to the steam-boat m the morning, you 
will find a saddle of venison, and a basket of game ad- 
dressed to you; together with a couple of very large 
eels, which Tom took out of the mill-pond last night ; 
and have no doubt you will find them all in good order. 
You must not consider this as a bribe to your patience : 
it is, in truth, nothing but a friendly remembrance of my 
son Thomas, who you know to be a great sportsman, 
and a liberal distributer of his game. 

But my poor boy William, is, I am afraid, ruined for 
ever. The child is certainly demented. He finished 
his course cf legal studies two months ago: returned 
home to the great joy of us all, intending, as we expec- 
ted, to commence the practice of law in this township ; 
where, being possessed of good natural abilities, and a 
general favourite of the inhabitants, he had a prospect 
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of complete success. You may judge of my surprise 
and mortification, when I inform you, that instead of 
opening a lawyer’s office, he has hired the ball-room of 
our principal tavern, to deliver lectures in: and on what 
subject do you suppose? Why that most visionary of 
all philosophical speculations—phrenology ! , | 
It appears that during the last six months, William 
has paid more attention to this science, as it is falsely 
called, than to jurisprudence : and has become a decided 
convert to its dogmas. He has even gone so far as to 
spend the last money which I sent him for the purpose 
of completeing his law library, in the purchasing of books 
treating of phrenology. Cooke, Lyttleton and Black- 
stone have been rejected for Gall, Spurzheim and Combe, | 
and in place of the revised statutes, he has got a copy | 
of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. This is ex- 
tremely aggravating, but it is not all. He is very am- 
bitious to make proselytes to his fanciful theory of human 
nature: so that we are almost bored to death with his 
explanations of organs, and illustrations of indictative 
protuberances. The worst of it, and what gives us all 
the greatest concern, is, the reflection that if he is not 
insane he will most assuredly be damned ; inasmuch as 
he totally neglects his religious duties ; urging as a rea- 
son that on the principles of phrenology the Bible is a 
romance, and Christianity a farce. All which he proves 
by his new system; nor do I see how any one believing 
in those doctrines can think otherwise. The poor boy 
is, however, evidently cracked ; and that consideration 
affords us some comfort. 
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Finding that he would not attend to his profession, I 
have given him a small farm, with money to stock it ; 

thinking that agricultural pursuits might possibly dritte 
those ridiculous phrenological notions out of his head. 
You will, perhaps, hardly believe what I am about to in- 
form you of, but it is positive truth. He will hire no 
help, nor buy a single horse, ox, cow, or sheep, until he 
has first examined, what he calls, their cranial devel- 


opements. This, of course, subjects all parties to great 
inconvenience. Within the last week he has refused 
twenty rams because their amativeness was small, and 
more than fifty hogs on account of their alimentiveness 
being too large : the former he says would be inefficient, 
and the latter consume more potatoes and corn than 
their carcasses would be worth in the Fall. 

Only a few days ago a horse was brought to him, and 
offered for sale at what we all in these parts considered a 
very low price. He was just six years old: fifteen hands 
high: had a good shoulder and stifle: with every ap- 
pearance of being a serviceable animal. Well, do you 
know that William would not buy him? No, my dear 
Sir, he would not buy that horse because he said the or- 


- gan of benevolence was very small! Who ever heard of 


the benevolence of a horse ? 

Another proof of his madness was exhibited the other 
day. A man was brought before me charged with rob- 
bing Deacon Janus’ store. You know the Deacon, I be- 
lieve ; he is one of the main pillars of our church, and 


sells rum. Well, the case was perfectly clear, and the 


thief had not a word to say for himself. When up jump- 
ed my unfortunate boy and requested permission to ex- 
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amine his head. In about five minutes he exclaimed 
_ the man isinnocent! I can prove it.” He then, turn- 
ing the fellow first to the right and then to the left, 
pointed out a large bump on the side of his head. That 
he said was the organ of acquisitiveness, at the same 
time putting his finger into a hole, which, according to 
him, ought to have been filled with cosscientiousness. 
This, my son went on to say, was one of the most deci- 
ded cases of partial genius he had ever witnessed. Here 
was the propensity for stealing in its most energetic 
form, without any check from the restraining power, 
which necessarily compelled the culprit to rob in spite of 
himself; and if he had stolen all the days of his life, he 
would simply have been “living according to nature.” 
The case, argued my poor child, would have been differ- 
ent had the quality of the man’s organs been reversed, 
acquisitiveness small, conscientiousness large: a theft com- 
mitted by such .a head would merit the severest punish- 
ment the law could inflict. The inference from all 
which is that good men only are to be punished for 
crimes; while the wicked may roam at large and break 
the ten commandments with impunity! Not being 
quite satisfied with the soundness of my son’s logic, I 
wrote out a mittimus for the thief and committed him 
to the county jail. 

These continued demonstrations of intellectual Be 
rangement on the part of my dear William, cause us to 
suffer great anxiety. He is, to be sure, perfectly inof- 
fensive, and with reference to all subjects except phre- 
-nology, about as rational as the rest of the world. Ais 


case is decidedly one of monomania. 
7 
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It appears from what I can learn, that the tempera- 
ments have a great deal of influence on the conduct of 
men. A person came here not long ago, and purchased 
a piece of land, because as he remarked, he had no long- 
er any taste fora town life. He affirmed that the coun- 
try was the only place for a man to enjoy himself in. 
So much healthful exercise to be obtained in the pure 
atmosphere by cultivating a garden or a farm; and 
such a variety of manly amusements to participate in. 
His delight wasin horticulture and agriculture; in fishing 
and fowling, and hunting; together with every descrip- 
tion of athletic sport: and yet, notwithstanding all his 
talk, his exertions seldom went beyond walking a quar- 
ter of a mile for the purpose of reclining under a large 
button-wood tree ; where, unless he slept, he would spend 
hoursin contemplating the surrounding scenery, assisting 
his cogitations by occasional references to a basket con- 
taining a bottle of claret, crackers and cheese, or a cold 
chicken. The difference betweenthis gentleman’s avow- 
ed propensities and his conduct arose from his having 
ideality large, in connection with a Lymphatic tempera- 
ment; the former producing vivid ideas, and the latter 
an unconquerable aversion to manual labour : a temper- 
ament, said William, which should be always attended 
to in hiring servants, and which very generally prevails 
among that class of citizens both male and female. 

A dancing master who lately came to our village to 
pick up a few dollars, and who was certainly the most 
restless _ person I ever saw, constantly hopping about, 
and hardly ever at rest except when asleep, walking 
and talking even when taking his meals; I understood 
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was characterized by the Nervous temperament. A 
blacksmith in the neighbourhood, of great muscular 
power, a violent politician, exceedingly pugnacious, 


having knocked down some score of opponents at the 


_ last general election, and who bore the appropriate nick 
name of the “sledge-hammer of democracy,” was said 
tobe of a Billous temperament, accompanied with a 
large developement of combativeness. 

In this way does my misguided son explain every 
thing upon his new-fangled principles of mental phi- 
losophy. 

The other day his youngest sister, a child only eight 
years of age, while looking at the poultry in the barn- 
yard, asked why the roosters and turkey-cocks carried 
_ their heads so erect, throwing them back, and strutting 
with more pomposity than the other fowls? I told her 
it was owing to the will of God, who had made it a part 
of their nature so to carry themselves: but William im- 
mediately corrected me, stating that their apparently 
haughty deportment was the inevitable consequence of 
their self esteem, preponderating over the other facul- 
ties. That, it seems, is the ‘organ’ of pride, and is to 
be found in every animated being from a mite to a man; 
but my little girl said she did not understand the cause 
so well after her brother’s explanation as she did before. 

It is impossible to say when he will have stocked his 
little farm, as he is so very particular in examining every 
individual animal on these foolish phrenological prin- 
ciples before he bargains for them. He choses the 
males of every kind by the largeness of their necks, and 
the females by the projection of their philoprogenitive- 
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Written by the Lord knows who. 
{f the good old rule were rigidly adhered to, viz: 


“ T.et those teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely who have written well,” 


criticism would certainly not be a universal occupation ; 


and that self important class of men styled critics, would 


be so materially diminished that every individual mem- 
ber of it might be supplied with “ gallons of broth and 
pounds of bullock’s liver,” (Peter Pinder’s food for them, ) 
ata very trifling expense to the humane. Notwith- 
standing this we are about to enter on the perilous un- 
dertaking of reviewing one of the most original and in- 
teresting poetic effusions in the English language. The 
Spartan brevity of the title first attracted our notice, and 


induced a careful perusal of the whole poem. 


Before proceeding any farther we beg leave to ob- 
serve, that although it has been said the whole of our 
tribe are influenced by spite and malice; and that we 
would rather tear offa cataplasm from a wound, and ex- 
pose it to the cold, biting, frosty atmosphere, than apply 
the smallest quantity of spermaceti, or any other heal- 
ing ointment to it; the assertion has been hastily made 
—without proper discrimination—and without candour, 


In short we deny the charge, come from whatever 


quarter it may. Every true critic whose heart is in his 
hand, and whose pen is governed in its movements by 


the pulsations of that ‘muscle, knows it to be false. 
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There i is. —— true pleasure Botha in ine and com- 


mending a work of merit than in all the carping, sneer- 


ing, sarcasm, and abuse, which the most copious vocab- 
ulary of criticism can supply. In our review of this pro- 
duction we shall have an opportunity to demonstate that — 
in the foregoing sentences we have written “the truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” We have, indeed, a pleas- 
Ing task before us; and we anxiously desire, that all 
who honour this critique with a persusal may partipate 
with us in our most delightful sensations. 

The subject matter of the poem consists of lamenta- 
tions, eloquently poured forth by a lady of exquisite 
taste, refined sensibility, and most vivid imagination, on : 
account of the forcible abduction of him who had entire 


possession of her warm and succeptible heart: of reflec- 


tions on the cruelty of the various agents concerned in 
the nefarious enterprize, as well as the different inci- 


dents connected with it—some consolatory considera- 


ions arising from consciousness of constancy, and a sol- 
emn injunction to the whole female world to persevere 
in their attachments in spite of fate: with the promise 
that such faithfulness should receive the unexampled 
reward of 


fiddling i mm a morning, and a drop of maz at night.” 


The most prominent feature on the face of this poem 
(it naust be understood here that we are speaking figura- 
tively, and of course do not mean the nose of it,) 
is pathos, with strong, deep-rooted, ardent affection ; 
singularly compounded of nine tenths melancholy mth 
one of joy; a very unequal admixture of painful and 


E: : to eects unto sobbing and. cigbing! ‘the Siig 
-obdurate thorax of the most obstinate stoic in existence. 
The first line ely | , 


ie 


“Oh! cruel val my parents as tore my love from me,” 


although calculated to awaken the sympathy of the 
reader, is involved in some obscurity: inasmuch as no 
| reason is assigned for such an outrageous proceeding. 
q Yet there is an advantage even in this. Room is afford- 
_ed for conjecture : and every one is at liberty to form 
his own. With regard to ourselves we are resolved to 

abstain from any attempt at explanation: knowing, as 

we do, that every person who undertakes it will be much 

_ better pleased with his own suggestions than any we j 
have it in our power to offer. 


: mi The lines 
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« Rad cruel was the little boat as rowed him from the Strand, 
And cruel was the great big ship as sailed him from the land,” 


are worthy of particular notice, on account of the dif- 
ference in the quantity of cruelty connected with these 
different sized agents in this most cruel proceeding. We 
however, pass over the malconduct of the “little boat,” 
in consequence of our indignation being irresistably 
drawn to the more enormous sinner, the “great big 
ship.” Qn the perusal of this line we involuntarily rise _ : 
from our two armed, or un-armed chair, stretch our cor- 4 
poreal frame to its utmost altitude, throw out our shoul- 
. ders 1 in order that we roa, breathe freely, and ¢ give our 
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dog, after swimming across the North River, for the pur- 
pose of arousing our faculties to the degree necessary to 
enable us to comprehend the overwhelming amount of 
cruelty attached to the idea of the “ great big ship.” 

It is not our intention to point out all the felicities of 
this remarkable work of genius, as that would deprive 
the reader of the pleasure of discovering them himself. 
The next line that we select is one which gives rise to 
very affecting sensations, 


“ And cruel was the fair wind as would’nt blow contrary.” 


There is something in this idea, far beyond the mere ori- 
ginality of it, calculated to excite our admiration. The 
whole is in strict keeping with the understood character 
of the sufferer. She makes no pretension to a knowl- 
edge of causes and effects, like a Newton, but gives am- 
ple proof of being able to feel her forlorn situation with 
the sensibility of an Eloisa. She therefore very natural- 
ly pays no attention to the difficulty of the wind’s blow- 
ing in opposite directions at the same time, but confines 
her thought to the unfeeling obstinacy of the “ fair 
wind” (which, as she has evidently attached a feminine 
notion to it, she thinks ought to sympathise in an espe- 
cial manner with her,) and a slight feeling of anger is 
evidently mixed up with her lamentation, by her con- 
cluding this line in the true vixen spirit of a disappoint- 
ed woman, and saying “as would’nt blow contrary,” for 
which if it could have blown “contrary,” it certainly 
deserved much reprobation. | 

With respect to the complaint against the “ captain, 
boatswain and the men, as didn’t care a farden if they 
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never metagen.” Such conduct on their parts was to 
be expected: they belonged toa class of people whose 
minds, especially in war time, are occupied by far other 
thoughts than such as relate to the pangs of broken 
hearted lovers. 


The manner in which their re-union was effected isa 


mystery we shall not attempt to unravel ; it is gratifica- 


tion enough for us to know that it took place; although 
not under the most desirable circumstances ; at least 
not according to our’poor taste. But the verse 


an Ohl cruel was the engagement in which my true love fought, 
And cruel was the cannon-ball that knock’d his right eye out. 
He us’d to leer and ogle me with peepers full of fun, 


- But now he looks askew at me because he’s got but one,” 


is so full of pure feminine sentiment and character, that 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of making a re- 
mark or two upon it. 

Being totally inexperienced in the art of love-making 
and necessarily ignorant of its different technicalities, 
we have had recourse to the dictionary for the desired 
knowledge, and find “‘to leer,” signifies—‘‘to look 
obliquely, to look archly,” and “ogle,” “to view with 
side glances as in fondness,” while “askew” being de- 
rived from the Danish skiwv, means awry, or crooked ; 
and is not to be found in our lexicon. We can now 
enter into the view of the unhappy situation of the 
heroine of this complicated production as so beauti- 
fully given by herself, when her beloved used to look at 
her out of the corners of his eyes, according as she was 
placed on either his right or left hand, archly, and fond. 
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ly : and there can be no doubt that she not only under- 
stood the meaning he desired to convey by the peculi- 
arity of such glances, but that she derived the most 
exquisite delight from his leers and ogles, coming, as 
she declares they did, from “peepers full of fun.” 
When, therefore, the “cruel cannon-ball knocked his 
right eye out”——-and he merely “looked askew” at her, 
with his remaining optic, the comparison between the 
former and present effect of his amorous gazings, upon 
her nervous system, must have filled her mind with the 
most profound grief: in which every maid, wife and 
widow, afflicted with the common sensibilities of the 
sex, must, of course, sincerely sympathise. 

We feel capable of extending this review ad infinitum, 
but we wish every one to read the poem which is the 
subject of it for themselves, and we have no doubt of 
their being much pleased with the fact that this miser- 
able and yet happy couple, are now living in the enjoy- 
ment of a fair share of matrimonial felicity, as in the last 
verse but one the fair spouse of a battered husband 
tells us with enthusiasm that they 


“Spends their days in harmony, and werry seldom fights, 
Except when he’s his grog aboard, or she gets queer o’nights.” 


At the head of this article we have intimated our ig- 
norance of the author of the poem just introduced to 
the notice of the public; the words “press gang”— 
“‘farden,” and “max,” however, show it to be of En- 
glish origin, and that is all we know of the matter ; for 
Which we are sorry. — | 
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FASHIONABLE TRAVELLERS. 


‘“ Whatever word you chance to drop 
The travell’d fool your mouth will stop: 
‘Sir, ifmy judgement you'll allow,— 
Pve seen—and sure I ought to know.’ ” 


How very pleasant it is to listen to the traveller’s tale, 
but how much more delightful to be the traveller and 
tell the tale one’s self. I have often envied the man 
who, having returned from foreign lands, has been em- 
ployed night after night, long, dreary, winter nights, in 
amusing, instructing and astonishing his friends, with 
the account of his multifarious adventures. He possess- 
es the power of exciting every passion at his will, and 
of holding undivided the attention of his company. 
How gratifying must it be to witness the shrug of sur- 
prise, the start of horror, the tear of sympathy, and the 
smile of gratulation, as he details his numerous “ hair 
breadth ’scapes” from perils on the ocean and the firm 
earth. 

But there is a wide difference between a travelled phi- 
losopher, and a travelled fop. The one collects valua- 
ble information, and makes a proper use of it, while the 
other, having hurried through the countries on his route, 
taken a slight view of the people by whom they are in- 
habited, obtained a statement of some isolated facts 
belonging to their histories, and having no fundamental 
principles to regulate his judgements by, returns to his 
native country with more conceit, and more assurance, 
but with very little more real knowledge than he beep 
sessed when he quitted it. 
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Let us listen to a short dialogue between one of these 
travelled impertinents and an untravelled friend. 

T. You are aware, I believe, that I went to finish my 
education in China. Shortly after I graduated at the 
university of Pekin, I was sent by the court of the celes- 
tial empire in the suite of the Chinese ambassador to 
; France, as under secretary. 

F. I thought the Chinese never sent sinORbsadors to 
any court. : 

T. You did, did you? That shows your ignorance. 
I tell you they do: and I went with one—that is enough, 
is it not 2 | 

F. Certainly, | was mistaken, and ask pardon. 

T. Well, sir, we stopped at St. Helena to take in 
water and fresh provisions. Buonaparte was there—I 
was introduced to him—and he presented me witha 
gold watch for teaching him the Chinese alphabet. 

F. I always understood that the Chinese had no 
alphabet, but that every word and sentence in the lan- 
guage had a distinct character of its own. 

T. That only shows how little people know who live 
always at home. I tell you they have one, and I taught 
it to the ex-emperor of the French; you don’t dispute 
my word I hope. 

F. Assuredly not; I must be wrong. 

T. Very good. I received a letter from Buonaparte 
addressed to Louis the 18th, and had an opportunity of 
travelling through France under the most favourable 
circumstances for observation, in consequence. It is 
really astonishing to see how the French people live. 
They eat nothing but frogs, water rats and bread, and 
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it is quite a common thing to see both men and women 
set out upon a long journey with nothing but a loaf, 


_which they make about the shape and size of a large 


grindstone, having a hole in the centre, through which 
they put a stick, and throwing it on their shoulders, 
carry the staff of life in the same manner as an English 
wood-cutter (I have been in England) carries a bundle 
of faggots; depending for other articles of food upon 
the ponds and ditches that lie in their road. 

F’. Indeed! I had an idea that the French people 
drank wine, ate soups, and frequently partook of good 
substantial victuals. 

T. No, sir, there you are wrong again. They never 
eat a mouthful of any more solid food than I have 
named to you. ‘They are proverbially fond of slops, and 
prefer the water-rat because in their opinion it assimi- 
lates nearer to a fluid than the barn or house rat. And 
what is still stranger they use dried grass for fuel, with 


a single stick of grape vine for a back-log. It is true, 


I assure you; I have been there and seen it. The 
French are pretty much like the Irish, whowe all know, 


live entirely on butter-milk and potatoes, having no 


butcher’s meat from one year’s end to another, always 


burn turf, and never see a fish, notwithstanding which 


they are the most prolific people in the world ; and it 
has been ascertained by accurate calculation that if all 
the present inhabitants of terra firma were to be des- 
troyed, with the exception of the sons and daughters of 


Erin, in twenty-five years there would be more people 


on the earth than there are now. This singular state- 


ment is unquestionably true: I have seen the demon- 
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stration, and, in fact, assisted in working some of the 
problems connected with it. ue 

F, It 1s really very surprising. I wish I had seen 
more of the world. My father once talked of sending 
me to Italy, for improvement in painting. What a glo- 
rious picture I could have made of Vesuvius, had I been 
fortunate enough to be present during one rg its terr ific 
eruptions ! or 

T. You talk nonsense! Vesuvius in Italy!. I like 
that. Vesuvius is in the island of Sicily ; and A.tna is 
the mountain you mean, which stands at the head of 
the bay of Naples. 

F. Then Mr. Morse must have made a mistake : I 
read it so in his Geography. | 


T. Geography! Psha! All lies!—What can aman _ 


know of geography unless he travels? I tell you, sir, 
that I have been on both those volcanoes, and ought to 
know better than any book-maker where they are situ- 
ated. But talking of burning mountains reminds me 
that when I was last on Adtna I became acquainted 
with a singular fact. Perhaps you won’t believe it; but 
I will tell you what it was. Having inspected the 
principal crater several times, I came to the determina- 
tion to see the bottom if possible. I provided myself 
with the necessary apparatus, and made arrangements 
for carrying my purpose into effect without delay, as an 
eruption was expected soon to take place. 

F’. Well, how did you manage 2 se 
_ T. Why, sir, I will tell you if you will exer cise alittle 
patience. I don’t want to be interrupted every minute. 
_ [tell you what it is—you inust travel before you un- 
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derstand good manners: I can see that. When I was 
in St. Petersburgh I saw a young man’s mouth stopped 
with a burgundy-pitch plaster for asking a question 
when a Cossack was relating his adventures in the south 
of Europe just after the evacuation of France by the 
Russian army, so look out for yourself. I suppose you 
n the machine used by painters and glaziers, 
which they put out of windows, having a diagonal 
brace on the outside, and strong iron pin, moveable at 


pleasure, within. I took my idea from that; and ran 


out a plank long enough to project exactly over the cen- 
tre of the funnel-like aperture ; I then, without hesita- 
tion walked to the end of it, where I had a distinct view 
of the bottom of the mountain, and took a drawing of 
it which I intend to publish. | 

F. I am almost afraid to ask what you saw. 

T. saw a huge salamander, swimming in a lake of 


_ fire. - 


EF. Could you form an opinion of the animal’s dimen- 
sions 4 

“'T. No, for the iehici Was so great that I vite not 
see even the flaming fluid without the assistance of my 


pocket telescope : but it is a positive fact, for I was there 
and saw it. 


F. Do you not think that there is one trifling disad- 


vantage attendant upon travelling into so many coun- 
tries, and mixing with people of such various morality ? 
Is not a man apt to forget some of those early lessons of 


veracity, “which his mother taught him?” 
T. I understand your insinuation, and despise it, F _ 


don’t care to quarrel with you. My object is to correct 
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your errors, and to give you such information, of a pleas- 
ing character chiefly, as you seem to standin need of. 
But, mark me, I put up with no more insults—recollect 
that! Various morality! why, you numskull, morality 
is the same thing every where ; and so is religion. 
When I was in Constantinople I became acquainted 
with an aged Mahometan divine, who was celebrated 
throughout the Turkish empire for his learning, wisdom 
and piety. In one of the many conversations I had the 
pleasure to hold with him, he demonstrated the fact 
that Mahometanism was the primary, and, once, the 
universal religion. You seem to be impatient: I shall i 
therefore satisfy myself with giving you but one of his 
arguments——the one which I think must be considered 
conclusive. ‘A mussulman,” said he, ‘‘wears a tuft of 
hair on the crown of his head—the popish priests shave 
the crown bare—and the Indian of America takes off 
the scalp of his conquered foe. This shows the origin 
of their present faith to have been one and the same— 
and with respect to the Indian and Mahometan that it 
is the same even now.” You look incredulous; but 
let me finish the old man’s illustration. 

‘The Mahometan,” he continued, “believes that the 
angel of the tomb, who is the agent for conveying the 
faithful to Paradise, takes them by the aforesaid tuft of 
hair, and carries them thither, either singly, or In 
bunches,—the papist shaves his head to show that he 
has abjured that superstition-—and the Indian re ne wv 
the hair of his enemy to prevent the possibility of his 
ever reaching the habitations of bliss. Thus showing, 
by the clearest inductive reasoning, an original identity 
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of faith in all parts of the globe, and that that faith was 
Mahometanism.” ; 

This, I think, you will be compelled to admit, is a 
piece of information I should not. easily have acquired 
by staying at home. 

F. True——very true—/f true. 

T. You don’t mean to deny that I had this conversa- 
tion, I hope. | 

F. By no means—lI referred to the doctrine of your 
friend, 

T. Well, it is not worth while to raise an argument 
about it, I tell you it is a fact—and I believe in the 
notion—I do, firmly. 

F. We were talking a day or two ago about your 
visit to England. I think you admire the women of 
that country. | 

T. My visit! you call it, do you? I guess it was 
more like a visitation, for I was there three years; dur- 
ing which time I travelled through every part of it: 
together with Scotland, Ireland, Wales and the Isle of 
Man. With regard to the English women I am not 
prepared to say much, although I have made it a rule in 
all countries to ascertain the characters of the females. 
My temperament is not very ardent, as | believe you 
know. I view them, therefore, as a philosopher, not as 
an enthusiast: and consider the character, condition. and 
influence of the women, a good standard by which to 
determine the degree of civilization of their respective 
countries. . 

F. It appears to me that I have met with that re- 
mark before. 
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T. Never! Sir, I don’t allow myself to be guilty of 
plagiarism. Iam the first man who ever made the ob- 
servation. I wish you clearly to understand that. How- 
ever, I must leave you. I have got a book to read on 
moral philosophy which will keep me up probably all 
night. - 

F. But the English women—what of them ? 

T. O, yes, I had forgotten. The reputation they 
have for health, beauty, personal neatness, and domes- 
tic, fire-side virtues, is all fudge !. Any man who will 
look without foolish fondness on the females of Wap- 
ping and St. Giles’ must be convinced of that. In fact 
the constitutions of the English women are upon a par 

with that of the English government: on a superficial 
view they appear sound, healthy and robust, but on a 
close examination by an enlightened and unprejudiced 
person, such as myself, for example, they will be found 
to consist of fragile and unsound materials, ready to 
fall to pieces at the first rude shock of adversity or dis- 
ease. Good night, I am off. 


F. Good night ; my much esteemed friend, judicious 
abserver, and most veracious traveller. 
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DIALOGUE 
ON WIT BETWEEN TWO WITLINGS. 


Scene, a parlour, with two gentlemen distinguished 
from the rest of the human family by the expressive 
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cognomens of Master Superfine and Master Superficial, 
seated at a table, each with a book in his hand. Super- 
fine opens the ball by remarking, in an affected tone of 
voice, that “ Pope’s essay on criticism is a wonderfully 
fine work. Did you ever read it, Superficial ?” 

Super. Never since I was about the age of Pope at 
the time he wrote it. 

Sup. But why not read it now? It contains many 
brilliant passages, with numerous exquisite descriptions 
of both authors and critics. 

Super. That’s true enough : but nobody reads poetry 
in these days. The present is a matter of fact genera- 
tion: and more honour is to be gained by building a 
saw-mill than by writing an epic. When I wasa boy I 
read all kinds of books, from the veracious history of 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, the perusal of which has inspir- 
ed many with (temporary) heroism, to Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs : whose horrible details are calculated to fill the 
mind with pious indignation, and saturate the pocket 
handkerchief with brine. All poetry was familiar to 


‘me, from that class so remarkable for its beautiful sim- 


plicity and pathos, to which belong the ballads of 
* Johnny Armstrong,” “ Death and the Lady,” and 
“dying verses sent by malefactors the evening before 
their execution” to their affectionate wives and broken 
hearted sweethearts; up to that, in which heaven, 
earth and hell were ransacked for materials; and all 
nature called upon to supply ornaments, and illustra- 
tions. Where gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines, 
angels of light and demons of darkness, were in constant 


requisition, and almost forever on the stage ; including | 
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the extremes of the Iliad, and Blackmore’s “ Creation,” 
“ Writ to therumbling of his coach’s wheels.” 


Sup. I have just been studying the first canto of 
Pope’s essay, and find a passage in it which for the life 
of me I can’t reconcile either to my own experience, or 
the soundest deductions of rational ratiocination. 

Super. What is it? Pope is generally very clear ; 
although like all writers upon subjects of taste he is lia- 
ble to state opinions that may be controverted. 

Sup. It is this. 


“There are whom heaven hath blest with store of wit, 
“Yet want as much again to govern it.” 


Now by a “store of wit,” of course he intends a great 
abundance of that scarce article in the intellectual cha- 
racter: and I see no reason why a person who has got 
such a quantity should not have enough to enable him 
to make a proper use of it. ) 
Super. The fact is that in the second line he does not 
mean wit, but judgement, prudence or discretion : good, 
sound, common sense, worth all the wit in the world, 
by which a man is enabled to decide upon the propriety 
or impropriety of any line of conduct beforehand. A per- 
son endowed with this quality of mind, (a much scarcer 
article, by the by, than people generally imagine, and 
infinitely more so than what passes current for wit) 
reflects before he speaks, and does not blurt out his 
crude, and, frequently insulting, repartees, without re- 
spect to the character and feelings of the party to whom 
_ they are applied, 
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q Sup. But is it not perfectly natural for a man of quick 
perceptions when a bright thought occurs to him on any 
subject of conversation to utter it at once? and can he 
restrain himself without doing violence to his own feel- 


ings? In sucha case I should think that it is a ques- 
tion whether he should suffer one kind of punishment or 
inflict another kind upon his friend. 

Super. It is natural. Yet all natural propensities are 
not always to be indulged. Time, place, circumstances 
and. consequences, should be taken into consideration, 
and we are no more justified in uttering smart sayings 
because they tickle our own fancies with delight when 
we are sure of their giving pain to others, than we-are 
in doing many other things equally natural, but which 
the usages of civilized life denounce as indelicate or 
uncivil. 

Sup. That is certainly very fine ; still I don’t see why 

wit should displease any body: we always see people 
laugh, or at any rate smile at it. 
Super. Yes, we do; but wit is quite a different thing 
in the hands of different individuals. You know, I sup- 
pose, that the name has never been satisfactorily defined; 
nor the peculiar quality of mind to which the name is 
given properly, distinguished by metaphysicians. It has, 
perhaps, the most unlimited range of any other faculty; 
and is capable of exercising its powers on every object in 
nature, every character, every circumstance, expression, 
word or look. Witty men have ever been flattered ; and 
they are invariably vain of their talent. Some show it 
more decidedly than others, but in a greater or lesser 
degree all are under the influence of vanity ; and with 
that baneful quality discretion was never yet united, 
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You know, also, that there are several kinds of wit : 
the most common of which are pun, irony, and sarcasm. 

The first, although despised by great wits, is enjoyed 
and practised by both great and small, whenever they 
can perceive the connection between the sound of one 
word and the meaning of another. 


The second belongs to minds of a peculiar construc- 
tion: and is altogether playful and harmless in its cha- 


racter ; sometimes creating a laugh at the expense of a 
person’s eccentricities, but having nothing malicious or 
spiteful in it, and frequently calculated to do good, by 


indirectly exposing error, or, without seeming to aim at 
it, reproving folly. 


The last is always intended to give pain, in which, 


for the most part, it is sure to succeed. 

Sarcasm is indulged in by such persons as are of a 
phlegmatic temperament ; or men disappointed in their 
prospects, hopes and expectations ; who either are, or 
think they are, neglected and ill-used by the world: or, 
as is most commonly the case, by the naturally morose 
and bad tempered ; and is of all species of wit the most 
unamiable, because it is totally destructive of sociabili- 
ty. The punster examines your words and his own, as 
a child in a toy shop examines the little musical instru- 
ments, in order to see which he can best play upon. The 
ironical wit looks to the general tenor of actions and 
character ; and when he perceives any thing absurd, 
inconsistent or ridiculous, with a grave countenance 
praises it ; or runs a parallel with it in a similar strain ; 
taking pains to carry it out so far as to show clearly his 
unfavourable opinion of the speech, writing, or conduct 
in which those inconsistences may be found, 
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The man of a sarcastic turn looks at foibles, weak- 
nesses and errors, with the savage delight experienced 
_ by an Indian when his enemy is fastened toa stake, and 
he has the choice of inflicting wounds upon whatever 
part of his exposed and defenceless body he chooses. It 


is figuratively called a sore place in an individual cha- 
_racter, while to that particular spot he is sure, with un- 
eiring aim, and in a spirit of unfeeling bitterness, to 
_apply his satirical lash. 

Sup. Why, my friend, you are excursive on pun, 
irony and sarcasm, upon my honour : but Iam strongly 
inclined to opine that your discourse is cursedly like your 
name, merely “ superficial,” ha! ha! ha! that is what 
I call a pretty good pun,—by the immortal Gods it is. 
Super. Yes, areal superfine joke, and, what is more, 
it is very true ; it would be well if one half the wit utter- 
ed were as well-timed, and equally ‘founded on fact.” 
But we are losing sight of the “ question,” and deserve 
to be “called to order.” Pope’s assertion, that many 
persons require as much wit again as they possess, to 
enable them to use what they have with propriety, was, 
no doubt, founded on his own observation ; for, although 
a poet, he was quite a practical man. And it is a sub- 
ject well worthy the sedate consideration of witty men 
in all ages, whether it is not better in nine cases out of 
ten, for them to be entirely silent than to exercise their 
talent indiscriminately, as most wits do. Whena rich 
man condescends to utter jokes they are pretty sure to be 
well received, and all are apt to imagine them more 
pointed than a rigid critic would admit them tobe. But 
when a poor devil of a wag adventures in the same line, 


is a pleasure to such an one when he can discover what 
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whatever real merit may belong to his remark, it 1s 
either reproved, as being too bold and impudent, 
treated with cold neglect at the moment, or it engen- 
ders in the hearts of those who hear it “envy, hatred, — 
malice and all uncharitableness ;” instead, therefore, of 
being rewarded with applause or patronage, his wit only 
excites the sneers of the company, and scatters those 
who, if he were as great an ass as themselves, would be 

his friends, to the four corners of the earth—that is, if 
the earth has got so many corners for them to go to. 

Thus, my friend, you must perceive, that wit, in the 

possession of one who lacks discretion, 1s like a sharp 
weapon in the hands of a child : though it be as brilliant 
in its coruscations as Hall’s best fire-works, it will 
wound the hand of him who wields it, “as the o’erloaded 
culverin recoils on the unskilful gunner.” Sheridan tells 
us, that “ wit is more nearly allied to good nature than 
many people seem to think ;” and so you will find it, 
when used as the coin of conversation. ‘Tobe useful to 
the possessor, or agreeable to the partaker, wit must be 
as smooth and polished as the surface of your mirror, 
and at once “as bright and harmless as the flash of the 
summer lightning.” 
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Early gleanings of information respecting America, 
by a young English traveller, collected in a single day, 
during an excursion to the Sea-Bass Banks. 
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ay 


To 
“ ‘There are few sii os that we > enjoy Prith ove lively 


wekt to the delight of manatee to our own fresh feel- | 
ings after crossing the “desert waste of waters” be- 
tween Europe and America, is that of listening to the 
recitals of other novices and comparing them with our 
- own experience. 

In this happy situation I was placed a few dasy ago, 
upon being introduced to a young gentleman named 
~ Green ; ; who only a week previous had arrived from 
i London, in the celebrated fast-sailing, hi gh-flying, nev- 

er stopping packet ship Rodomontade, Capt. Bluster. 


memoranda in a body, and retail them to you after my 
own fashion, but I soon discovered, that by so doing I 
should sacrifice in a great measure the pleasure to be 
derived from the originality of his views. With his 
permission therefore, I contented myself with copying 
an extract from a letter he had just written ‘ home,” 
in which a full account of all he saw, and felt, and 
learned, is contained—here it is— | 
_ On the morning of our intended excursion I rose be- 
fore “ Aurora peeped over the dawn”—as our old hunt- 
ing song says—Ah! I wish I could hear you sing that 
song again—ihese Yankees never sing—they are a very 
grave people--there is no fun in them—they think of 
 - nothing but electioneering and making money. Why 
even this little jaunt of pleasure is got up for the purpose 
|. of, speculation. I was informed so by an intelligent look- 
: oy - ing person on the wharf, who I took to be a tailor, see- 


It was at first my intention to take the whole of his: 
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ing him walking among the crowd, scrutinizing their 
clothes, as if to discover the newest fashion of their coat 
tails,but whoI soon discovered held a post under the Gov- 
ernment, which had sent an escort of only two plainly 
dressed men, (such is republican respect to persons of 
notoriety) to conduct him to his official residence in the 

town of Sing Sing, upon the Hudson river (so called 

from its constituting the leading thoroughfare from New 
York to Hudson’s bay) whence he had arrived only the 

day before for a change of air. 

Well, imagine me now on board the steam-boat Bal- 
timore, named after a small town on the Delaware riv- 
er, and which, to use the expressive language of our re- 
nowned traveller Henry Bradshaw Fearon, “ in con- 
formity with the customary vanity of the aeleih they 
dignify with the title of city. 

On entering the boat I was struck with the reflection 
that the Americans must be exceedingly disingenuous 
to claim for their countryman, Fulton, the honour of in- 
venting the mode of propelling vessels by steam, when 
every body in England knows perfectly well that Bol- 
ton and Watt of Birmingham are the real inventors of 
the whole affair. However, this boat was clean and 
commodious ; the company on board of her very numer- 
ous: and she went through the water rather too fast 
for pleasure ; you know we don’t doso at home. We 
go upon a better principle and look to the means of en- 
joyment. Whena man travels for pleasure he wants an 
opportunity to look about him, to observe scenery, no- 
tice incidents and collect information: none of these 
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things can be done while travelling in the United 
States. It is all hurry, bustle, tug and strive; simply 
to conform to the advice of their great Dr. Franklin, 
who upon all occasions used to tell them to “ go ahead !” 
When I took a survey of the company I was surprised 
at the uniformity of their appearance and dress. You 
must observe that the Americans are a thin, lantern- 
jawed, sallow-complexioned, slap-sided, meagre looking 
race of men and women ; and, being originally descend- 
ed from a part of this continent called Patagonia, not 
an individual of either sex can be found under six feet 
high. The weather was remarkably warm, and every 
man was dressed in a white round-a-bout and trousers : 
all wore shoes—while some dispensed with stockings, 
a mark of vulgarity we never see at home, among a 
similar class of people. None of them wore cravats, 
but merely a bit of black ribbon tied loosely round their 
necks—-but they all had enormous straw hats, with flat 
crowns, and lined with black. I was previously inform- 
ed that it would be judicious to dress in light clothing, 
but I scorned to adopt any of their republican habits, so 
I entered among them accoutred in a fine black beaver 
with a fashionably narrow brim—-a first rate blue broad 
cloth coat with yellow buttons, a plush velvet waist- 
coat, double milled cassimere inexpressibles, and white- 
top boots; in addition to which I wore a high black 
bombazine stock, with a broad handsome frill to my 
shirt, Now, notwithstanding my appearance so deci- 
dedly conspicuous, pointed me out as a person of some 
note, (which you know I am at home,) it was matter 
of astonishment to perceive that after the first glance 
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not one of this large company took the least notice of 
me ; which I could account for only on the supposition 
that their admiration or envy had struck them all 
dumb. 

In passing down the inner bay the first object you 
meet with is Governor’s Island ; the constant residence 
of the governor of New York, and is remarkable for the 
production of a particular species of poplar tree, which 
erows to the height of only twenty feet, and is square 
at the top, so that it looks like an outsized cauliflower. 
Another small island is next seen on the right hand 
called Ellis’s Island, owned by a rich merchant of that 
name, who makes it his summer retreat: it abounds 
with game of all kinds, and I was told that bears fre- 
quently swim there from the Jersey shore, when hard 
pressed by hunters. A little farther down we passed 
another island called Gibbet Island. It is inhabited 
by carpenters, who attend to no other business than that 
of gibbet making, hence its name ; and such I under- 
stand is the frequency of executions in this country that 
these people are enabled to obtain a good livelihood by 
manufacturing this simple auxiliary of death, for 
which, however, they have procured a patent, and of 
course got the monopoly. : 

As you know Lam on a tour of observation I was de- 
termined to let no opportunity slip on this occasion to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the characters of the people on 
board ; and walked among them with my eyes and ‘ears 
open, although I said nothing, and took particular no- 
tice of all that occurred. In one part of the after-deck 
I observed a group of old and young men, indiscrimi- 
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nately mingled, talking loudly on the politics of the — 


country, and betting on the result of the next election 
for president, which is not to take place for two years. 
In another, a party was discussing the present state of 
trade, the cause of the scarcity of gold and silver; which 
was followed by propositions from some half dozen of 
them to swap watches, as they expressed themselves, 
“unsight, unseen,” while others still more insensible 
to the picturesque scenery of this most beautiful bay, 
where below, consuming their time in drinking mint 
julaps at the bar, or sleeping on the settees in the cabin. 

My attention was now arrested by a gentleman’s ob- 
serving to a companion, “ there’s Robin’s reef ; our cel- 
ebrated black fish ground.” On looking in the direc- 
tion to which he pointed I saw nothing but a ripple on 
the water. Tasked an explanation and was quite good 
naturedly replied to by the same gentleman, who told 
me he alluded to a ledge of rocks called Robin’s reef ; 
where large numbers of black fish where taken every 
season, and which obtained their name from the cir- 
cumstance of their consumption being confined exclu- 
sively to negroes. 

Resolved to acquire as minute information as possible 
respecting every object of importance I asked him how it 
came to be called “ Robin’s reef: when he very obli- 


‘gingly told me that some years ago a ship called the 


Noodle was beating out of the harbour against a strong 


north-west wind—he laid a great stress on the words 


north-west! The captain was sick, and below, so that the 
first mate, whose name was Robins, had the entire charge 


of the vessel. When they had arrived within about a ca. 
Q* 
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ble’s length of this ledge of rocks the captain hearing a 

great bustle and confusion on deck, managed to get out 
of his berth, and crawling up the companion saw in a 
moment the danger they were in, and called out to the 
mate, “why don’t you weather your helm, sir ? You are 
carrying too much sail! reef! Robins! reef!” It was 
too late—in a moment afterwards the ship struck—fell 
over on her beam ends—-in less than two hours went to 
pieces, and every soul on board except the cook, perish- 
ed. He farther informed me that it is a common thing 
for mariners when passing this spot in stormy weather 
to hear the hollow voice of the captain above the hoarse 
roaring of the tempest, shouting to the mate of the Noo- 
dle, reef! Robins ! reef! and for that reason the fisher- 
men never remain there when it blows hard. The me- 
lancholy feeling excited by this interesting little : sto 


story 
rendered it indispensable for me to follow the excnanke 
of my fellow voyagers—so I went below, and obtain 
a fresh flow of spirits from a brandy sling. 

We now saw to the right a broad channel, which I 
was told is called the “Kills”—-in consequence of its 
passing a tract of country where all the bricks in the 
United States are made, and where the brick kilns may 
be seen burning for miles along the shores, and a large 


body of smoke was pointed out to me as arising from 


those numerous masses of burning clay ; although a ne- 
gro hand belonging to the boat, who of course could not 
know so well as my very gentlemanly informant, said 
‘dats only de Jarsey medders afire.” J considered it 
very impudent in such a fellow to interfere, but many 
of the passengers who were standing around me laughed 
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heartily, and one of them said to him rebukingly, “Bob ! 
Bob! you must not quiz the young gentleman—he is a 
stranger.” For which kindness I made a suitable ac- 
knowledgement and was glad to see that my manner of 
doing it had created a favourable impression on the 
minds of my new friends, for the countenances of all 
were immediately brightened with smiles. By this time I 
had became an object of some interest to the passengers; 
who instead of the indifference they at first treated me 
with, now crowded about me, quite anxious to commu- 
nicate information, and to listen to my remarks upon 
their country. 

Upon the whole I was not displeased with their be- 
haviour towards me: they were mostly civil, and as in- 
telligent as one could reasonably expect to find people 
living more than three thousand miles from our seats of 


< fae learning. I thought I once or twice caught the sounds 


of “raw English boy”-—and, “one of Johnny Bull’s 
calves,” from the outside of the circle, but it might have 
been the effect of imagination, because they almost 
all at the same time insisted on my taking something to 
drink with them. Not wishing to stand too much upon 
my dignity I condescended to be treated : and while be- 
low took notice that although their dresses were plain — 
their little leather wallets were well filled with bank — 
bills, as they call bank notes here : and also of a custom 
_ which very generally prevailed of one man asking the 
whole company to drink with him, which seemed to 
make it necessary for every perscn in his turn to call for 
drinks round : so that long before we arrived at the fish- 
ing ground, the whole party were high in spirits. | was 
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detained in the bar-room cabin so long that when again I 
got upon deck only a bird’s-eye view could be had of that 
part of Staten Island the Quarantine landing : and we 
were rapidly passing the Narrows into the outer har- 
bour, or Prince’s Bay. Here on our left hand we could 
see Coney Island, which to my great surprise I was n- 
formed is inhabited only by rabbits, and that they a- 
bound there in such immense numbers that it is impos- 
sible to walk a yard without sinking knee deep into their 
burrows. ‘Thousands of these animals are every year 
destroyed for their skins, which being artfully coloured 
and dressed by the people of the Eastern states are sold 
to European merchants for beaver, and afford large prof- 
‘ its. This, which in common parlance would be consid- 
ered swindling, they here call yankee ingenuity and 
enterprise. Proceeding on towards the Hook we came 
toa part of the bay named the Horse Shee, having a 
fine semicircular sweep from south to west. A venera- 
ble looking gentleman, who had behaved with marked 
respect to me several times in the course of the morn- 
ing, and whose open countenance beamed with benevo- 
lence and sincerity, approached me at this moment and 
said the name of horse-shoe was not given to this par- 
ticular portion of the bay so much on account of its out- 
line resembling in some measure the form of that un- 
natural yet useful appendage to a horse, but in conse-— 
quence of its teeming with a most delicious crustaceous 
fish called by that name, and which is also found in great 
numbers on the shores of Long Island. He represent- 
edit as being a great delicacy, and to be met with on 
the tables of only the rich gourmand. The same saucy 
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black fellow here again interposed, saying with a broad 
grin, ‘* Massa means horse foot, I guess: niggar some- 
times eat him—but hogs eat most.” On looking at my 
venerable friend rather quickly | thought I perceived a 
suppressed smile upon his lips, and that he slightly 
winked at the negro when he told him with some se- 
verity of manner to “clear out and mind his own busi- 
ness.” At length, after passing the light houses at 
Sandy Hook, we launched fairly into the ocean, and soon 
reached the celebrated fishing banks. Here we an- 
chored, and nearly every one commenced with hook and 
line to capture their unseen prey. For some time my at- 
tention was engaged in listening toa young man witha 
very poetic cast of countenance, who was explaining to 
a small group, among whom I was the most conspicu- 
ous, why a certain tract of hilly country on the sea 
board was called the highlands of Neversink. The rea- 
son was most singular and I wish you to remember it. 
He concluded a long Indian tradition by stating that 
this high ridge of land was called neversink, because 
however far vessels receded from the shore it was never 
known to sink below the horizon so long as the sailors 
kept their eyes steadily fixed upon it! This I consider 
to be-a most curious fact as connected with either opti- 
eal science, or natural history. The wind blowing pret- 
ty fresh I was soon so overcome by the rolling and 
pitching of the steam-boat, as to be violently affected 
with sea sickness, and went below, where getting into 
a berth, I became unconscious of every thing except my 
own miserable situation, until we returned at night to 
New-York. Here I took leave of my “ companions des 
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voyage” better pleased with their conduct than I was 5 
with their appearance in the morning. They were a 
comparatively intelligent and very communicative com- 
pany of men; and I am sure that I cannot feel other- 
wise than grateful to some of them who gave me the 
various explanations of objects altogether new to me, 
(and which I now send to you) with such an exuberance 
of candour, and such unquestionable correctness.” 

This is rather a long extract: but as Mister Green 
appears to have been highly gratified, with the inform- 
ation it contains, some of your readers may perhaps 
pick out a new idea or two from it likewise. 
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“Look on this picture and on that.” 


Looking out of my first floor window this morning, | 
saw what I consider ought to produce a respectful and 
kindly feeling in the breasts of white people towards 
the black population of this commercial emporium. 
Two negresses were engaged In very earnest conversa- 
tion. What the subject of it was I did not exactly 
learn : some few sentences I heard distinctly, but shall 
not repeat them; for as their palaver appeared to be quite 
a confidential affair, it would be a breach of good man- 
_ hers In me to expose even the few unconnected obser- 
vations I happened to overhear; particularly as I be- 
lieve there was no treason in them, The most conspi- 
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cuous of the twain I shall describe to you with some 
minuteness, and am willing to swear to the accuracy of 
the description, inasmuch as I took notes of her appear- 
ance while she stood beneath me. She was rather a 
tall woman—-say five feet eight or nine inches: of a 
really good figure: with a countenance expressive of 
both intelligence and good humour ; so that it was quite 
delightful to see her laugh. The « ebony” of her 
cheeks, the “topaz” of her teeth, and the carnation of 
the lining of her out-turned lips, formed a coup Ceil of 
the most interesting kind, as she indulged in frequent 
fits of joyous cachinnation.—Her dress consisted of a 
peach-coloured silk hat, tastily trimmed, and modest in 
its shape ; yet sufficiently open to exhibit the whole of 
her broad, round, plump face. Underneath the said hat 
I could perceive the edge of a blond-lace cap, and from 
its outer extremities two wings, very prettily vandyked, 
descend, meeting gracefully under her receding chin. 
Over each temple was suspended a large bunch of the 
finest black wool, carefully separated in the middle, for 
the undoubted purpose of showing to advantage a 


_ smooth, and rather prominent forehead, which reflected 


the sun’s rays with dazzling brightness, something like 
a newly washed port-wine bottle. Her shoulders were 
covered with a plain muslin cape, giving a sort of girlish 
appearance to the otherwise womanly contour of her per- 
son. She had on a light coloured calico frock, with the 
large fashionable sleeves ; a black silk apron, fawn co- 


loured kid gloves, black morocco shoes, fastened above 


the ancle with narrow ribbon, crossing a stocking of open 
work, like spider net, giving quite an attractive appear- 
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ance to a foot, so well formed asto have little or no 
“fore and aft” about it. 

I particularly observed that she dispensed with one 
very common, and ridiculous appendage to the female 
dress—the general rotundity of her person rendering that 
excrescence superfluous. In her right hand she held a 
brown silk parasol, with a white border, and without 
fringe, having an ivory handle. On her left arm re- 
clined a long, flat paper box, from which I inferred she 
was a fashionable coloured milliner; between the fore 
finger and thumb of the same hand she held a paper, 
the address, probably, of the lady to whom she was 
going to exhibit her wares; and from her little digit de- 
pended a handsome green reticule, from which protruded 
the corner of a white handkerchief. You may now have 
her before your mind as distincily as I had her before my 
eye, when I took these memoranda. 

The ‘ tout ensemble” of the other female was some- 
what different, she might have been a poor servant ina 
poor family ; or, perhaps, a washerwoman. The straw 
bonnet by which her cranium was surmounted was 
crushed, as though a cart wheel had passed over it, 
while her coarse blue gingham gown, checked apron, 
stockingless legs, slip-shod shoes, and heavy, sprawling 
_ feet, pointed her out as one of those miserables to whom 
neither nature nor fortune had paid very particular at- 
tention. She had a dirty bundle in one hand, and an 
old umbrella in the other. But here the disparity ended. 
They were friends, and in that their more than republi- 
can equality consisted. It is likely they had not seen 
each other for some time, for both appeared overjoyed at 


the meeting, and each had a great deal to say. Short 
anecdotes, shrill exclamations, such as ‘ you don’t say 
so, Amelia !”—and “it’s true, as I live, Laura !” passed 
rapidly between them, while the real hi ppopotamus 
laugh, peculiar to the African race, and so decidedly 
superior to the common English horse laugh, burst sim- 
ultaneously from both ladies, and echoed, like the dying 
rumblings of a thunder clap, up and down Broadway. 
The nudge of the elbow conveying as much meaning as 
the words accompanying it—the gentle poke in the ribs, 
intended to excite the diaphram into motion, and com- 
pel the physical powers to exhibit proof that the mental 
had appreciated the joke, by a erin of approbation, were 
freely indulged, and most cordially reciprocated. 

In short, no two people could appear more happy, nor 
to enjoy with a more complete equability each other’s 
society. On the side of the coloured lady there was no- 
thing supercilious, whilst on that of the coloured woman 
there was no cringing timidity. The difference of cir- 
cumstances and appearance was entirely lost sight of by 
both parties, and nature exhibited herself, untrammelled 

by pride, prejudice, or false shame. With such a colour. 
_ ed image of female amiability before us, can we wonder 
that the Ethiopian fair ones should excite the admira- 
tion or secure the affections, of their white brethren, of 


either the clergy or laity? My decided opinion is that 
we cannot. 
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THE SNAKE OF ALL SNAKES.. 


“This is the noblest Roman of them all.” 
To — 

In the way of my business I am generally surrounded 
by a great deal of excellent company, the majority of 
whom being sportsmen, I do, as you may easily believe, 
frequently hear some good stories told. Now it is my 


intention, should you smile approvingly on the under- 
taking, to send you occasionally one of these tales for 
the amusement if not the moral improvement of your- 
selves and readers. 

Some of the narrrators may now and then embellish 
their statements with a few flights of fancy, but when- 
ever that is the case, the manner in which those rela- 
tions are transferred from their lips tomy paper, will, I 
hope, be such as sufficiently to distinguish the fancies, 
sothat they will have no more power to mislead the 
judgement than the plated mountings of an ordinary 
Brummagem gun. For a sample I now send-you a snake 
story. we: | 

Pray, gentlemen, don’t elevate your critical eyebrows 
and say ‘ pooh !—a snake story! we have had enough 
of them ere lies lately.” Perhaps you have, but you 
never had such a true one as this yet: so lend me your 

ears, though your eyes will answer as well. | 
- Such great readers as you editors always are (to say 
nothing of your subscribers, who of course are all scho- 
lars) must have met with an account of the French ex- 
pedition in search of poor La Perouse. 
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For my part I do not pretend to have seen it, because 
I never read any thing but my own communications to 
your paper, and on them I dwell with luxurious com- 
placency. I get all my larning viva voce, from men of 
practical knowledge ; and that is what I call going to 
the fountain head for it. The materials of this snake 
tale I had from the mouth of an eye witness, who was 
in the expedition referred to: and who always told it as 
a serious fact. How often he has solaced the ear of 
wondering curiosity with this narration I am unable to 


say, but it is quite evident that his repetitions of it have 


been sufficiently frequent to induce him to believe it 
most firmly himself, and I know not but he would fight 
rather than give up one single circumstance to a 
doubter. 

The first place the ships touched at after leaving 
France, was one of the West India Islands: but as J 
could never make out exactly which of them, I decline 
giving it “a local habitation and a name,” for fear of a 
mistake ; though the sequel will show that it must have 
been a pretty large one. 

The day after their arrival in port was fixed upon for 
an: excursion into the interior of the island, for the pur- 
pose of exploration and recreation. Accordingly an 
early start was made by several of the officers, and the 
scientific gentlemen who accompanied the expedition to 
make discoveries on land as well as water; all being 
properly armed, and a boat’s crew in attendance with 
refreshments. _ 

After travelling some few hours without any adven- 
ture worth recording, and the whole party feeling fa- 
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tigued and hungry, the signal was given for a general 
halt to breakfast. The place selected for this agreeable 
pastime is described as a sort of natural alcove, nearly 
in the form of an amphitheatre, and about thirty yards 
wide on that side where the stage should have been, 
and where in fact the principal scene in this melo drama 
was exhibited. It was carpeted with a fine green 
sward, and overhung by the branches of magnificent 
trees, so thickly interwoven as effectually to exclude 
the rays of the sun; and was the favourite rendezvous 
of the frolicsome monkey and the gaudy parrot. At the 
far side of it, and on first entering, but dimly seen in 
this umbrageous spot, was the trunk of a large tree, 
covered with a beautiful coating of grey moss, offering 
a very convenient and desirable seat to these weary 
wonder hunters. Into this snug retreat the party en- 
tered, the provisions was spread upon the grass, the 
company seated on the prostrate tree, the captain, who 
presided at this dejewner a la fourchette, in the act of 
making “incision deep” into a fine ham (the beau 
ideal of a Virginia dinner) and the steward was uncork- 
ing the claret, when the seat they occupied “gave a 
lurch to port,” and nearly capsized some five or six in- 
dividuals.—Orders were then given to “wedge her 
up.” In attempting to do this a discovery was made, 
which caused a postponement of the repast, for at least 
an hour. At one end of this supposed tree a pair of 
horrible eyes glared malignantly on the party, and a 
mouth, built aligator fashion, expanded, so as to aston- 
ish them in no ordinary degree. The body commen- 
ced an undulatory motion, but without advancing ; as 


we 


j 
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if the creature was more uneasy from the pressufe, 
than offended by the intrusion of these good people; but 
aloud cry of “snake! snake!” sent man and boy out 
of the breakfast parlour with such headlong precipitan- 
cy, that every thing was left behind; and the snake tree 


or tree snake, which ever your honours may be pleased 


to denominate it, was, like the corpse of the brave, but 


unfortunate Sir John Moore, “left alone in his glory.” 


Now, gentlemen, before we proceed, just look at my 


_ snake? my snake, did I say,? No, I am wrong; it is 


not mine, but the Frenchman’s who gave me the account 
of it. Nor is it altogether his, either.—In fact it isa kind 
of copartnership concern; though it is so long since | 


entered into the snake trade that I do not distinctly re-_ 


member which part belongs to me, the head or the tale, 
the inside or the out. But let that pass,—it is no busi- 
ness of yours—Look at him! There he lies before you ; 
full sixty feet long! and two in diameter! which by an 
exact mathematical calculation gives precisely six feet, 
more or less for his circumference! Did you ever see 
such a venerable looking fellow? Covered with grey 


moss! mark that! The moss, like the hair of an old 
‘sinner of my acquaintance, had become grey in conse- 
quence of his having lived too long in this mutable 


world. There is nothing green about him. He looks 


like the “ Old Serpent,” himself ; “which,” as we are 


theologically informed, “is”—stop! well, never mind, 


let it come, it is scripture—‘“ the devil.” Yes, and so 


infernally did he frighten Messrs, Grenouilles that many 
of them played leap-freg over the backs of others in 
their hurry to escape from what at the moment they 
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took to be the den of Satan. But no passion operates 
for ever ; and therefore these voyagers after running a 
considerable distance, perceiving they were neither 
swallowed nor followed by this mighty monster, gradu- 
ally recovered their self possession, stopped to take breath, 
and ascertain who might be among the missing. Find- 
ing their number complete, and every man in a whole 
skin, they deliberated on what was best to be done. 


So, after waiting some short season, 
And gathering by degrees their reason, 
As nothing they had ate or drank, 
Each man agreed his friend to flank 
And view the cause of their late panic, 
(For crowds give courage talismanic.) 
Then tothe spot they all proceeded, 
Near as their dread occasion needed ; 
Peep’d in upon their fearful foe, 

And all things saw in statu quo. 


Notwithstanding which they were afraid to venture 
again into the immediate neighbourhood of this over- 
grown reptile, while alive; an attempt was therefore 
made to destroy him. The whole party, with the ¢ ; 
ception of one man, had, it seems, placed their fusi 4 
couteaux de chasse, with all other weapons and muni- 
tions of war, on the grass, when preparing for break- 
fast, where they left them on the occasion of the flight 
before commemorated.—This individual had placed his 
gun between his knees at the time he sat down; and 
when he ran away providentially carried it off with him. 
A battery of one gun was, therefore, all they could open 
upon their enemy. ‘This piece was discharged with as 
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much rapidity as possible at every part of the snake ; ) : 
beginning at the head, and going regularly along to the ) 
tail; then back again from the tail to the head, dotting . 
him on the side after the manner of the speckled trout : : 
for although none of the balls penetrated his skin, it is 

_ fair to presume they left their mark upon its surface. ' 


This continued firing in the same spot, brought to 
them a planter, whose curiosity was excited to learn 
the cause of it. Upon the object of their terror (that is, ‘ 
the snake sixty feet long, and two thick !) being pointed 
Po stouttd’ him, he treated the whole affair with the utmost 
indifference,—and the attempt of these wrathy fellows 
to destroy the serpent, that he knew to be bullet-proof, 
with a contemptuous laugh. This gentleman request- ee 
ed that for the present hostilities might cease: and he 
commenced giving them a small insight into the natu- 
ral history of the creature that had caused them so much 
‘trouble. He said that snakes of the kind like the one 
before them although not numerous, as they once were, 
were not so uncommon but that he had seen four or five 
: in the course of twenty years. That they had no more 
teeth thana sturgeon : and from their possessing very in- | 
T Ror dom tiie powers they were far less to be dreaded ij 
than the Boa Constrictor or even the common Adder. 
~ That they lived to a great age, and when pressed down ' 
by the hand of time, enfeebled and pursy, they sought ' 
some secluded place in which to lay up for the remain- | 
der of their days; and where, according to the best au- ' 
thenticated traditions of the island, they would continue | 
to linger, in some instances, for fifty years ; depending, 


like Elijah the Tishbite, in the wilderness, “by the 
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brook Cherish, that is before Jordan,” upon Godsends 
for their breakfasts and suppers. It is, however, ex- 
tremely doubtful if this prodigy of nature would be 
quite so discriminating as the Jewish Prophet; and con- 
sequently render the mission of feeding him rather a 
dangerous occupation, even to a “raven ;” as, in the 
simplicity of his heart, he would be just as likely to 
swallow the purveyor as the rations he came to serve 
out to him. : 

The deponent farther stated that the snake obtained 
his food by the fascinating power of his eye, and that no 
bird or beast was able to resist its attraction if once their 
optics met those of the charming monster. ‘ And now,” 
said he, “I will show you how to kill such a snake with 
perfect safety to yourselves.” Then, turning round to 
two negroes who accompanied him, he said to the elder 
one “Marc Antony, kill that fellow for these gentle- 
men.” Without hesitation, and without saying more 
than “ Yes, Massa,” the negro advanced deliberately to 
the head of the terrific-looking moss-covered seducer of 
Eve ; placed himself on the ground right opposite the 
i Ni which immediately opened. to receive his: left 
leg, uplifted for the purpose of inveigling him to his 
destruction. Slowly went on the process of sucking in 
the negro’s leg, from the toe and heel, (which owing to 
the peculiar formation of the parts caused at first some 
slight difficulty), up to the pubic region, when the plan- 
ter saying “ Far enough, Marc,” a sharp jack knife was 
applied to the hinges of his enormous mouth and urged 
against them with an effort, so quick and powerful, that 
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The ligament separated, 

The lower jaw dropped, 

The slave’s leg was liberated, 
And the snake’s breath stopped. 


As it was desirable to preserve the skin whole, one of 
the boys was ordered to enter the snake’s mouth for the 
purpose of clearing him out. This he did, scraping and 
throwing out the contents in the manner a terrier throws 
behind him the dirt, when following a rat into a sand 
bank; till at length, having carefully performed his 
task, he emerged into the light of day at the opposite 
point of the compass from that at which he lost sight of 
it. It was astonishing to see the number of undigested 
birds and animals that came out of his stomach, for, as 
my informant stated, “ he was full of parrots, paroquets, 
jays, monkeys, crapeaux, lizards,” and other varmint, 
which it was reasonably enough concluded he hadswal- 
lowed that morning. cn 

The carcass was taken on board one of the ships, and 
conveyed safely to France, where it was exhibited for 
the gratification of the curious in natural history. 

Should you or any of your readers be sceptical re- 


specting the story I have now concluded, all doubts 


might be easily removed by a visit to the French me- 
tropolis, where most likely the remains of this extraordi- 
nary animal can be now seen as well as they ever 
could, 
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FEMALE EXCELLENCE. 


“Tf ladies are but young and fair 
They have the gift to know it.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Then ladies in Shakspeare’s time must have been very 
differently constituted from what they are now ! - It has 
been observed by some wiseacre of a critic that the 
greatest philosophers, historians and poets, give convin- 
cing proofs in some portions of their writings that they 
get a little drowsy now and then: and this quotation 
from the bard of Avon, might be adduced to corroborate 
the statement, by showing that he was not always wide 
awake while wielding his pen. “ /f ladies are but young 
and fair !” ridiculous ! are they not all young ! and all 
fair? It is really wonderful that a man whose talents 
for observation were of the first order ; whose knowl- 
edge of mankind was always considered perfect; whose 
genius was so comprehensive that no object, animate or 
inanimate, no quality, intellectual or moral, was beyond 
its reach; whose mind could examine the minutest of 
existences with accuracy, and grasp the most stupen- 
dous with ease ; whose fancy, forever on the wing, was 
so unlimited in its range that he is said to have 


‘i xhausted worlds, and then 
Imagined new.” 


should have fallen into so egregious an error ? he must 
jndeed have been napping, or at least under the influ- 
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ence of that listlessness which sometimes overtakes the 
most vigilent writer during a long continued period of 
hard study. 

I have observed the female sex with reference to their 
personal qualities for nearly thirty years, and I declare 
with the most anxious regard to my reputation as a man 
of veracity that I never saw a woman in any part of the 
world that was either old or ugly ! 

And I have got good evidence to support me in a part 
of this assertion. I was once in company with a youthful 
maiden of seventy-five—when some person (by mistake 
of course) happened to refer to her as an old woman ; 
she instantly took fire, sprang off her seat with the activ- 
ity of an antelope, (assisted by her crutches) andin a spirit 
of praiseworthy indignation declared there was ‘ nobody 
old but the devil!” That they are also fair at every period 
of life is capable of quite as easy a demonstration. Do 
we not see them at every age, from ten to fourscore, 
always attentive to the decoration of their persons for 
the purpose of setting off their charms to the greatest 
advantage! Now, as women are by far the most sensi- 
ble of all God’s creatures, are they not better qualified 
to decide in what female loveliness consists than the 
poor ignorant tasteless, self-styled lords of the creation 1 
And would they therefore take all this trouble if they 
did not know that they were charming ? No, no, there 
can be no question raised upon the subject ; and for my 
own part, if I could by any possibility entertain a doubt 
respecting it, [would cheerfully submit to have it remov- 
ed by the decision of these competent and disinterested 
judges. But I am grateful to my own heart for never 
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having suffered me to entertain any such doubt. I have 
travelled over many portions of this habitable globe 
‘¢ from Indus to the Pole,” and have been in love with 
woman in every clime, for never could I discover the 
slightest difference in personal attractions betweena Cir- 
cassian and a Hottentot, a native of fruitful Italy, or 
sterile Kamschatka,—they are all beautiful alike. Na- 
ture with universal impartiality has been prodigal of 
her favours to her favourite creatures in all parts of the 
world, and I must say that I have ever found them love- 
ly and enchanting, whether they bore the name of sooty 
Africans, ruddy Europeans, pale faced Asiatics, or deli- 
cate Americans, 

And then the insinuating remark, “they have the 
gift to know it.” Tobe sure they have, and they do 
know it. “And it would be well for the male sex if they 
also knew themselves; what they were made for, and 
for what they are fitted. But in this line we detect an 
insidious sneer; as if women were vain of their beauty. 
Out upon such stolidity! I should like to know wheth- 
er, if Master William Shakspeare were now alive, he 
would dare to maintain any such visionary doctrine ! 
Could he but look down from the exalted niche which 
he occupies in the temple of Fame, and observe the fe- 
males of the present generation, his cold statue would 
blush to think that he had ever slandered the “ fairest. 
part of God’s creation.” When he saw them studying 
continually to improve their minds, to make themselves 
useful at home and respectable abroad, fond only of the 
domestic circle; never gadding about to exhibit their 
attractions either at the theatre or at church; but devo- 
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tedly attached to their families, and discharging all their 
household duties with a simple and sincere desire to pro- 


mote the comfort of every one around them, he would. 
no longer talk of their having this « gift” in the same — 


spirit he did formerly. 
_ As [have never observed in the multitude of Shaks- 
peare’s commentators any reprehensive notice of this 


passage, I take to myself the credit of having discover- 
a new spot inthe sun. 
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Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 

To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
COWPER. 


For want of better employment, (and sorry have I 
often been that I had none better, or more profitable, to 
occupy my time.) I have frequently sat for hours, 
snugly ensconced behind the venetian blinds of my 
apartment looking at the numerous objects that flit 
before the eye in this favourite thoroughfare: and hope 
to demonstrate that it is not always to be concluded 
because the body is reclining at its ease in an arm chair 
that the whole man is idle. | Ps 

Among the many qualities by which man is distin- 
guished from the rest of the animal creation, observation 
and reflection stand eminently conspicuous; in the 
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exercise of these powers he can while away many a4 
weary hour, and learn many a useful lesson. : 

With no worse intention have these notices been 
taken, nor with any other are they now submitted to 

‘the public. 

To a person situated as | must. at this moment, be 
supposed to be, the scene in Broadway presents a 
dioramic appearance of great interest: full of animated 
figures, moving to and fro, and accompanied with all 
the bustle, and some of the confusion, unavoidably 
incident to such a place—a leading outlet of a populous 
city. The contemplation of the individuals or groups, 
of which this ever-varying scene is composed, is calcu- 
lated to excite every passion and feeling human nature 
is susceptible of - and the quiet smile, the contemptuous 
sneer, the frown of anger, and the tear of pity, will, 
therefore, involuntarily exhibit themselves upon the 
countenance, as the natural indicators of the emotions 
passing through the mind. 

Let us now raise the curtain and view this crowded 
scene. ‘To note every individual object. is impossible, 
for which we may console ourselves by the considera- 
tion that todo so is unnecessary. Neither shall we 
attempt a systematic classification of them: such a 
procedure would compel us to adopt the plan of the 
old English divines, and divide the subject into sucha 
number of heads, as, with their subdivisions, would 
inevitably distract the attention.—We must content 
ourselves with pointing out the prominent objects only, 
and making such reficenone on them as most readily 
oh to us. 
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The first that catches the eye of the observer is an 
interesting group of three bipeds. The most conspicu- 
ous is a portly sable knight of the brush and scraper, | 
followed by two pigmy esquires, who, constantly atten- 
tive to their leader, shrilly echo the dulcet strains which 
ever and anon, at his volition, agitate the air with in- 
genious variations on that poetic word “ sweep!” 

Hark! The bell rings. an alarm of fire, and now 
appears one of the beautifully painted and polished 


engines, justly the pride of the active and daring com- 


pany of young men attached to it. Listen to the hoarse 
bellowing of the captain through his speaking trumpet, 
the screaming of the urchins, who partly assist and 
partly impede the progress of the machine ; the harsh 
rattling of its wheels as it is hurried along; at length it © 
is out of sight, and the discordant sounds which accom- 
pany its course have ceased to crucify the nerves of the 
hypocondriac. 

Look at that dapper little gentleman, lounging 
gracefully along by the side of a gay belle, whispering 
soft sentiments into her willing ear, his whiskers, taper- 
ing to a point, meet on his dimpled chin, and the wrist- 
bands of his shirt cover nearly half his hands, protected 
as they are from the sun by delicate white kid gloves. 
His polished whalebone, surmounted with a neat golden 
top, suspended from his finger by a silken loop, appears 
by its motions, like the hat of Tyke in the * School of 
Reform” intended to “ help conversation.” , 

This is one of the many among our beaux whose 
love of fashion has destroyed their amor patric, and 
who consequently import the principal articles of dress 
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from foreign countries, nonsensically conceiting that 
*“ Wheeler” down town, or “ Ditchett” up town, cannot 
cut a coat with as much accuracy, and with as much 
taste, as the “ stab-rag” artistes of either London or 
Paris. The fathers, or grandfathers, of these dandies 
were for the most part men who by their talents, their 
industry and their economy, raised themselves from 
abject poverty to affluence, and yet these gentlemen 
will boast of their ancestry forsooth! which calls to 
mind an illustrative anecdote. A party of wealthy 
young men were dining some years ago, at a celebrated 
hotel in Philadelphia. One of them, smacking his lips 
after swallowing a glass of first-rate Madeira, exclaimed 
in the fulness of his heart, “* Ah my boys, this is such 
wine as our daddies used to drink.” Which was 
generally assented to; when, one of the company, a 
descendant of an Irishman, observed, with the honest 
frankness of his country, ‘‘ Well, my dears, it may be 
so, I cannot contradict it, but there is one thing I am 
sure of, if our daddies did drink such wine as this, then 
curse me but they stole it.” | 

- Observe that female figure now approaching, her 
clothes are made of the most costly materials, and in 
the most fashionable style: her neat cottage bonnet, 
(the convenient form of which enables her to expose or 
conceal her face at pleasure,) gives to her appearance 
the character of “shy retiring virtue ;” and, but for 
something in her deportment not easily described, would 
enable her to pass without particular notice as one of 
the innocent ornaments of this celebrated promenade. 
There is, however, in her mode of walking a peculiarity 
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that attracts attention ; and stolen glances are cast at 
her from the passers by. An. air of stateliness and 
languor, are mysteriously blended in her manner, and 
she appears to court, rather than shun, the gaze of men. 
The stare of effrontery, the smile of allurement, and the 
wink of invitation, may in turns be detected on her 
countenance, and she goes onward, stamped with the 
character of one “ whose feet go down to death, ” and 
whose “ steps take hold on hell.” 

Yonder comes an important official character. It is the 
street inspector of the ward. With what an air of quiet 
dignity he moves along. Grasping his stick, the only 
visible sign of his authority, with firmness, as if ready 
in a moment to enforce the law against all offenders, 
either bipeds or quadrupeds. Mark the rapidity with 
which his eye glances from one object to another, 
zealous to detect nuisances, and preserve order, Ob- 
serve that fellow with the long drab coat, seemingly an 
inhabitant of the Five Points and whilem a resident on 
Blackwell’s Island. He has an instinctive dread of all 
officers of the law, and a facility in discovering one at a 
great distance. As he passes the inspector, who he 
knows to be also attached to the police, his head is 
averted, and he looks at him out of the corner of his 
eye. The boys, too, ever on the alert, recognise this 
legal disturber of their sports, snatch up their marbles, 
and scamper round the block, secreting themselves 
until he is out of sight. 

Look at that party of the children of adversity. Two 
men and three women, with their offspring. They are 
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Swiss emigrants, dressed in the costume of the pea- | 
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santry of their country. They have just unburthened 
their shoulders of, perhaps, all their worldly store, and 
squatted on the pavement. The children are asking 
alms, and they will probably beg their way to some 
distant settlement of their own people. 

Almost all the beggars in America are foreigners, 
and are humble supplicants for casual bounty ; but a 
real native beggar, who to be sure is not frequently 
met with, is a being of an entirely different description. 
I remember when, during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in 1822, I boarded at Fishkill, I was one fore- 
noon seated on the stoop at the west side of the house, 
enjoying a cigar, and contemplating the beautiful 
scenery surrounding that quiet little village, a person 
entered the garden, approached the place where I sat, 
and, flopping himself down by my side with the most 
agreeable familiarity, observed it was a “fine day :” 
there was no denying the assertion; it was a most 
delightful day—and I, consequently, responded “ yes, 
sir, itis.’ He then observed, with a philosophically 
prophetic look and tone of voice, that he ‘ should not 
be surprised, however, if we had rain before long.” As 
in all mountainous districts, sudden storms, and thun- 
der gusts are exceedingly common, I could not but 
assent to the probability of his implied prediction being 
verified ; and replied, that ‘‘ I should not be surprised 
at such an event either.” He then spoke of the country 
generally, of the quality of the lands, the abundant 
harvest, of the characters of the farmers, and the liberal 
disposition of the inhabitants of that particular spot : 
working his way by regular approaches to his main 
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point. He then, heaving himself over on his right hip 
(the whole of which side appeared paralyzed,) he raised 
his dexter hand, which was bent over like the paw of a | 
kangaroo, and brought forth from his vest pecket a piece 
of dirty paper which he requested me to look at, adding | 
by way of elucidating its contents, that he was ona 
journey, from the extreme of Orange county into the | 
heart of Qld Dutchess, for the purpose of visiting an 


uncle—that he had started without money, depending 
on the recommendation contained in the forementioned 
document, for all necessary assistance from his fellow- 
citizens. “ Some,” said he, “ you see give me a dollar, 
and some only fifty cents; but that I leave altogether 
to them. Suppose you put your name down for a trifle? 
I’ve got pen and ink handy.” I must confess that I 
was taken rather by surprise; I relished the thing, f 
however, on account of its novelty; and, being natu- 
rally both soft and unostentatious, gave the free and 
independent beggar a quarter of a dollar, without add- 
ing my name to his list of friends: upon which he rose 


from his recumbent position, tumbled the paper into his f 
pocket, said, “ Well, I wish you good day,” limped out 
of the garden without condescending to close the gate, i 
and, in the language of a dear friend of my boyhood, 4 
old John Bunyan, “ went on his way, and I saw him 
no more.” But this is a digression—hie we back to 


Broadway. ) 

There is the Brewer’s dray, which, laden with the \ 
genuine produce of malt and hops, drags heavily along. 4 
The Bakers’ and Milkmens’ carts driven with danger- ‘ 


ous velocity. ‘The two and the four horse Omnibuses, 
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infringing the law against fast driving every trip; and 
containing within their capacious bodies the gay co- 
quette, the admiring beau, the thoughtful merchant, 
and the “smutched artificer,” with some equivocal 
characters of both sexes, all closely packed together. 
Then behold the Riding Master and his fair pupils can- 
tering out of town, firmly seated on their well trained 
pads. : | 

Now passes a Butchers’ cart, returning from market. 
The owner, seated on the front, is dozing, as if over- 
come with fatigue and early rising, while the horse is 
driven by the boy at his elbow, whose attention being 
attracted by every object in the street, is rather more 
wide awake than his master. Of this useful class of 
men, so well known publicly, but whose merits as pri- 
vate citizens are very imperfectly understood, it is not 
our intention to say much: sufiice it to observe, that 
without pretending to ape the polished manners of the 
haut-ton, they possess many qualities of both heart and 
head that would do honour to men in the highest ranks 
of society ; and generally having more money in their 
pockets than thousands of the would-be fashionable 
gentry, so also are they more free to part with it for all 
manly gratifications. : 

There goes a sand cart, and there a load of wood: 
there is a party of Englishmen, with their breeches and 
top boots, just coomed over: there goes in grand military 
array, a company of the Tomkins’ blues; which ap- 
pear like lobsters to have been boiled, for they are all 
turned red. There is a loving couple in a gig, so much 
occupied in looking into each others eyes that they 
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have nearly run over a child. There is a long line of 
Boarding-school misses, headed by their teachers, tak- 
ing air and exercise on the pave. There is a wagon- 
load of clams, the interesting owner of which is thrust- 
ing a handful of his indigestible “raal Rockaways” 
into the face of every housekeeper or maid-servant. 
There is a poor old descendant of St. Patrick, selling 
lemons, and there a black whitewasher. Now we may 
see a group of rain-importing Quakers, whose ap- 
pearance in our streets, like that of the stormy peterel 
on the ocean, is the certain precursor of foul weather. 

And see, lastly, the careless spendthrift in a tandem 
lightly skimming past his frugal father, who, to save 
a shilling, is gommg home on foot: a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the state of things in this country, where pro- 
perty is not entailed. The transition is, almost invari- 
ably, from parsimony to extravagance. The poverty 
of one generation is followed by wealth in the next ; 
the prodigality of which insures indigence to the suc- 
ceeding: and thus the wheel of fortune is kept in con- 
stant revolution, 
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* [ dreamt a dream: but ’twas not alla dream.” 
Byron. 


Iam a great dreamer—and would not undertake to 
prove on oath that I do not dream quite as much when 
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awake as when asleep. Let that be as it may, it ismy 
intention now to give an account of what occurred to me 
afew nights ago, when I was not only in bed, but, as I 
most conscientiously believe, totally insensible to all ex- 
ternal objects and impressions. Methought that the 
celebrated aeronaut, Robertson, who had advertised an 
ascent from Castle Garden in the largest balloon that 
was ever heard of, became intimidated when he saw its 
monstrous body covering the whole of that extensive 
area, and would not venture into the car from the dread 
he felt of his inability to govern so immense a machine, 
and that in spite of all he could do it might carry him 
far beyond the confines of terra firma. On the demon- 
stration of this feeling being exhibited to the great con- 
course of people assembled in the garden much dissat- 
isfaction was expressed: for they seemed very properly. 
to consider that as they had paid their money to witness 
the ascension, it ought to take place, notwithstanding 
the aerial voyager was certain to lose his life in conse- 
quence. He appeared considerably embarrassed ; when 
I stepped up to him and offered to go in his stead. He 
squeezed me cordially by the hand, and said that I was 
heartily welcome; although it was a favour he would 
not grant to every one, as an infinity of honour awaited 
the man who had the intrepidity to ascend in a balloon — 
of such magnitude; that it was capable of carrying a 

heavy weight to an almost incredible distance ; and in 
short, there was no telling where it would stop. I felt 
indifferent to the result ; my only wish being to gratify 
the spectators, and to explore the regions of space. 
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I seated myself in the car—the rope was cut—and up 
the balloon mounted, accompanied by the deafening 
shouts of twice ten thousand tongues. The city of New 
York was soon lost sight of, and an interminable view 
of water below with clouds above was all I had to con- 
template. Night overtook me in these upper regions, 
and I appeared, although actually asleep then, to fall 
into the arms of Morpheus with as much indifference 
as though I thought myself in bed. How long I 
slept I cannot say, but I appeared to be awakened froin 
this dreamt-of sleep by the shouts of people who were 
assisting in securing my balloon, which had only a few 
minutes before struck the ground in a large field. How 


far I had travelled I knew not. On enquiring of my 


kind assistants, I learnt, with the most overwhelming 
astonishment, that I was on the small planet Columb, 
which as every body knows, is situated exactly one hun- 
dred millions of miles to the south east of the milky way ; 
this fact might possibly account for the gnawing pains 
of hunger with which my stomach was racked, torn 
and ravaged, | , 

Inow thought in my dream that I felt a great desire 
to see how the plastic hand of Nature had been employ- 
ed.in this out of the way region. I therefore secured 
my balloon; and, having procured a suitable place to 
store it in, resolved to spend a few days on the planet to 
pick up information. | 

The general surface of the country was pretty similar 
to that of the Dog star, and the Georgium Sidus. It was 
considerably broken and uneven; the result, no doubt, 


of violent convulsions produced by the everlasting ope-. 
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ration of internal fires, earthquakes and deluges; as also. 
the gradual effects of the laws of motion upon matter. 
There was consequently, no lack of mountains and riv- 
ers, rocks and morasses, green hills, dense forests, 
chalky cliffs, fruitful vales and sterile sand-bars. Cities, 
towns, villages and farms were numerous, and inhabited 
by men apparently in prosperous circumstances: and 
there was a general character oF comfort pervading so- 
clety. 3 

To strangers the inhabitants were initially hospita- 
ble; and ready to furnish them with every facility for 
exploring the interior of their beautiful world, as well 
as to scrutinize the “domestic ees of all classes of 
the community. 

There was one trifling oddity which I ghia tty 
appeared greatly surprised when I told them that we of 
the Earth knew nothing of their real situation and char- 
acter—for they had fondly imagined that the fame of 
their planet had reached the utmost boundary of bound- 
less space. 


During my stay among these interesting Columbites 
I was shown many things calculated to elucidate their 
moral, intellectual, religious and political character ; 
but were I to enumerate them all, the reader might be 
set a dreaming for himself, and my somnolent imagina- 
tions be eclipsed by the deeper umbrageousness of his. 
I shall refer, therefore, to only two or three of the items 
of information I obtained, leaving other matters for a 
season of greater leisure. 

The political constitution of the country was in theory 
exceedingly simple, and all its details, which were fair- 
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ly written out, easily understood: but the administra- 
tion of its provisions was frequently attended with diffi. 
culties of such magnitude as threatened an entire over- 


throw of the government. Being somewhat similar to 


the republican institutions of the earth, the inhabitants 
were almost constantly engaged in contested elections 
for the various offices, from that of Preside, the highest, 
to that of Scavange, the lowest, in the gift of the peo- 
ple. There was one peculiarity attending their elec- 
tions I never observed elsewhere. The parties who took 
the lead in those proceedings betted large sums of money 
on the different results, and thousands of dollareeng al- 
ways changed hands on the termination of every general 
election. This practice would naturally lead a stran- 
ger to conclude that the interest shown by the most 
active politicians partook more of the spirit of gambling 
than of patriotism. A longer acquaintance with the 
people would however show this to be an error, as the 
whole community was influenced by one, pure, disinter- 
ested feeling of affection for their common country ; 
and this practice of betting was merely one of the effects 
which grew out of the extraordinary excitement these 
contests produced. The gambling on elections was nev- 
ertheless condemned by the sedate aud reflecting poli- 
ticians. They observed that many persons laid their 
wagers on sides to which in their judgements they were 
opposed: and after having so done would use all their 
exertions to make that side successful. ‘Tosay nothing 
of the demoralising effects of such conduct on the minds 
of individuals who so acted, the practice must be follow- 


ed by injurious inconsistencies of a political character— 
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as the betters would in these cases vote for the candi- 


date whose suiccess would cause them to win, notwith- 
standing their conviction of his total unfitness for the 


I went into their courts of justice, where the judges, 


counsellors, jurymen, witnesses, spectators and crimi- 


nals, were all dressed so nearly alike that it was neces- 
sary to wait long enough to see them act their different 


parts before we could possibly distinguish one from 


another. The rooms I thought much too large, or very 


-inconveniently formed for the conveyance of sound, as 
neither the advocates nor witnesses could be distinctly | 


heard outside the bar: this my guide told me was the 
cause why the reports of trials published in their news- 
papers were so meagre and imperfect; also why so 
many, even of great interest to the community were 
never published at all. 

They appeared to be a singular people with regard to 
religion. All sects and denominations were freely tol- 
erated by the government, which had nothing to do 
with any kind of religion, and yet the adherents of these 
various modes of worshipping the “one only true God,” 
could not tolerate one another. The ministers would 
therefore, be frequently employed in preaching at the 
congregation assembled in an adjoining street, instead 
of to their own people, then before them. Individuals 
of different creeds stood aloof from each other; and that 
general intercourse so necessary for the promotion of 
happiness among beings formed for sociability was 
almost unknown. 7 i 

_ The complexion of the natives was a light pea-green, 
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while that of their slaves, and a haiti ee of the 
free domestic servants, with numbers who obtained a liv-. 
_ Ing among them in various branches of industry or spec- 

— ulation, was a bright scarlet; these were considered as 
people of an inferior race. During the time I was there, 
a great commotion agitated the community, in conse- 
quence of an attempt being made by some zealous reli- 

_ gionists, among the pea-greeng, to raise the bright scar- 
lets toa level with themselves; by asserting that the — 
founder of their faith was a scarlet coloured man, in- 
stead of a pea-green, as had always been taken. for 
granted. Many serious disturbances were the conse- 
quence of the propagation of this dectrine. ‘Thousands 
of the greens who held the scariets in abhorrence, rose 
simultanously to take vengeance on the uphoiders of 
this heresy; and the persons, dwellings, together with 
the places of public worship of these innovators, were 
violently attacked, the first -gressly insulted and the last 
nearly demolished; watil the civil and military powers 
being called into vigorous exercise, the riots were stop- 
ped, and some of the ring ieaders punished. 

I could not helo remarking, even in my d , how 
nearly in many respects the inhabitants of ba piace 
resembled those of Terra. Notwithstanding that in 
their general character, (more especially when des- 
cribed by themselves,) they were the most enlightened 
and virtuous of all sentient creatures, individual excep- 
tions might occasionally be met with among them, cal- 
culated to excite a doubt respecting the perfect accuracy 
of this opinion. <A very old Columbite, gifted with an 
enlarged understanding, and a spirit of genuine inde- 
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pendence, and who, in consequence of the feeedom with: 
which he pointed out the errors of his countrymen, and 
the unreservedness with which he ridiculed their follies, 
was shunned by all, except a few kindred spirits, told 
me that all their judges were not pure, nor all their 
priests truly pious; that sometimes a lawyer might be 
heard of, who would cheat his own client, a doctor who 
looked more to the amount of his bills than the efficacy 
of his prescriptions, and that patriotism, like piglead, 
might frequently be found in the market. These state- 
ments of the philosopher, (for such he would have been 
called, had he lived on earth,) gave such a shock tomy 
feelings that I shuddered and awoke. 
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HINTS TO TAVERN KEEPERS. 


In addressing you, most useful, worthy, but much 
ealumniated men, I am influenced solely by an earnest 
desire to promote your welfare : for which I shall expect 
you to feel a species of gratitude that I by no means 
desire you should express. 

To begin without farther prelude, I would recom- 
mend you, one and all, to avoid by any means you can 
devise paying that odious and unjust tax, called a tav- 
ern licence ; advice, which, to some of you, Iam happy 
to say, is unnecessary: but the practice seas i be uni- 
versal if possible. 

As a proof of your independence, and in order to fur- 
- nish a practical illustration of the absurdity of a dead- 
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letter law, you must act in direct opposition to the provi- 
sions of that under which you obtain your licence, i. e. 
when foolish enough to pay ten dollars for the privilege 
of signing your name to a lie in the books of the corpo- 
ration. You will, therefore, of course, keep billiard 
tables, and nine-pin alleys; have cards and dice played 
in every room of your house, and encourage every des- 
cription of gambling by which you can make money. 

Borrow all the money you can of your visiters. This 
will induce them to stick by your establishment, at least 
till you pay them; which, for your own interest, you 
should be as tardy as possible in doing. 

Keep no books; a slate is much more convenient in 
two respects. In the first place, should a good custom- 
er run up a long score, trifling alterations in the amount 
(which you should be careful always to make in your 
own favour) cannot be detected ; and in the second, an 
account is more easily closed with the end of your wet- 
ted finger than by credit given ina leger, by a vulgar 
book-keeper. 

Trust every person who requires credit. You will 
thus drive away the bad, and retain only the good custom- 
ers. This practice will be attended with a great advan- 
tage—for, after having lost a few hundreds, you will 
have the pleasant satisfaction of knowing ‘ who is 
who.” 

Always wear your hat when ghia the bar : this will 
show that you consider yourselves, as you ought to do, 
upon a perfect equality with your patrons in front of it. 


For every three glasses that you sell help yourselves _ 


to one, you can well afford it; and should you have a 
12* 
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good run, this practice will have the effect of keeping 
you in that happy state of demi-inebriety which excites — 
the animal spirits just sufficiently to make one feel fine, 
and cause your behaviour to be agreeably lively. Occa- 
sionally it will be well to get Bacchi plenus. As you 
will then naturally chalk double, which, if complained 
of, you can excuse by conscientiously affirming that you 
knew not what you were about. 

Encourage your customers to bring their dogs into 
your house. Nothing is more pleasant than to enter a 
bar-room where a large number of those useful animals 
are assembled. Setters, pointers, spaniels and hounds 
give a sporting character to the company: and it is 
always considered a mark of respectability to have any 
thing to do with a dog kennel. Itis desirable also to keep 

a dog or two of your own, which ought to be sharp and 
ill-tempered :, for by flying at your customers, and now 
and then biting them, they will be sure never to forget 
your location. 

If you keep a billiard table or a nine-pin alley, never 
have any person to spot the balls in the one case, or to 
put up the pins in the other: people, generally speak- 
ing, play for exercise, and it would be extremely ungen- 
erous in you not to give them the worth of their money. 

Should you happen to possess more wit, talent and 
information than the generality of your customers (a 
thing not ordinarily to be expected) you should take 
every opportunity to exhibit such advantages, if only 
for the purpose of mortifying their feelings—they will 
then entertain a proper respect for your superiority, and 
feel proud to have the privilege of resorting to a tav- 
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ern where the host answers their arguments with quota- 
tions from the classics. : | 

It is also judicious to mark every mistake committed 
in the use of words, and correct them at once before the 
whole company: that will be sure to create a laugh at 
the expense of the offender, who will probably take him- 
self off never to return. By perseverance in this plan 
you will in a short time find your company remarkably 
select. , : 

Should you have a handsome wife, grown up daugh- 
ter or niece, let them attend the bar; they will soon be 
deprived of all mawvaise honte ; their morals will rapidly 
improve, and the practice may terminate in domestic 
circumstances of a very interesting nature. 

The bottle is by no means empty, but we will cork it 
up for the present, believing in the old proverb that “a 
word to the wise is enough.” 


6 GO«-- 


PHRENOLOGY, BY A LADY. 


I am a married woman, about—but never mind that 
—it is not necessary to my present purpose that the 
world should be acquainted with so unimportant a 
secret. 


I received a good education, that is, as times were 


when I gotit. J can read, write, and cipher a little. 
I can wash, iron, make and mend ; cook a plain dinner, 
and bake as good bread as my neighbours. Besides 
which I am particularly attentive to cleanliness in all 
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the departinents of housekeeping ; and do every thing 
in my power to make my husband and children com-— 
fortable. a 

After this account of my domestic qualities, it may 
excite surprise when I add, that [am alsoa philose- 
pher! or philosopheress, which I think is more correct. 
But it is so. I am almost a regular Blue. All my 
spare time is occupied by investigations of Nature; 
particularly the nature of the human race ; still more 
particularly the phenomena of the human inind. In 
short, I am now associated with a select coterie of let- 
tered ladies, who judge of characrer on the real, patent, 
phrenological plan. I must explain how this happened. 
My better half, who is a very studious man, a short 
time ago submitted his head to the examination of an 
itinerant professor of phrenclogy, and was so well 
pleased with the character given of his own head that 
nothing would satisfy him until I consented to have 
mine examined. At first I laughed at him. The idea 
of discovering peoples’ characters by looking at the form 
of their heads, appeared so perfectly ridiculous, that I 
really could not help laughing. Over and over he re- 


quested me to visit the phrenologist ; till, at last, finding 

him to be extremely anxious that I should, I consented, 

particularly as he promised me a new dress for my 

compliance. | — 
On the following day I went down town, accom- 

panied by a confidential female friend, submitted to the 

operation with some slight apprehension of the conse- 

quences; and am now about to communicate the par- 

ticulars of my phrenological character :— 
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I received a chart 

Which [ve got by heart: 
The man said I was a poet, 
But 1’m sure I didn’t know it; 

Yet as soon as [ knew it 

I felt anxious to shew it. 


These are the first rhymes I ever made in my life ; and 
as they were produced spontaneously without meditation, 
it satisfies me that a talent for poetry must be innate, 
as much so as the core of an apple, or the marrow in an 
edge-bone of beef. 

As the professor told me, that my organ of order is 
large, I shall, of course, write methodically. 

In the first place, then, I was informed that my 
< amativeness” is well developed. I do not know 
exactly how that may be, but I certainly did marry at 
sixteen; and am now blessed with eleven healthy 
children. Nobody, however, can guess my age from 
that circumstance, for more than once there were twins. 
I do also love my husband dearly, and have every 
reason to believe the ardour to be mutual. We never 
separate even for an hour without an affectionate kiss, 
with ditto on our again meeting. 

The examiner of heads next told me that “ philopro- 
genitiveness” (I am certain that almost everlasting word 
is spelled right, because it took me nearly half an hour 
to copy it from the chart) is of a respectable size. That 
I have no doubt is true; for if any mother dotes upon 
her children more than I do on mine, I am confident 
they must be all spoiled. I am constantly studying 
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their happiness, and make many sacrifices of my own. 
comforts on their account. 

My third organ he called “ concentrativeness ;” but 
as I could not understand its true character from the 
very confused account given of it, [am unable to say 
whether I have this propensity energetic or weak. Some 
phrenologists, it appears, believe concentrativeness to be 
the faculty for getting into high places: others, that it 
is employed in bringing our thoughts to a focus; and is 
a sort of intellectual double convex lens. It is a great 
pity the question is not settled. | : 

The next was a more intelligible organ, “ adhesive- 
ness,” which produces friendship. This organ, the man 
said, was in my head rather small; although it is, said 
he, of a full average size. According to the professor, 
adhesiveness is seldom “large,” and never “ very large.” 
As [have many friends, I rather doubt that. 

I was a little startled when informed that my “ com- 
bativeness,” and “ destructiveness,” were largely develop-_ 
ed, until I recollected having driven a negro fellow out 
of the house with a broom-stick, who entered it under 
pretence of wanting Mr. Johnson, when I verily believe 
it was his intention to steal. Also that I frequently set 
mouse-traps in the pantry, and rejoice when the little 
wretches are killed in them. Iam moreover, a merci- 
less destroyer of cock-roaches, musquetoes, and bed- 
bugs. : 

The two next propensities, which are “ adiuheativentee? 
or the love of eating; and the “love of life,” the 
professor said were not fully ascertained. This excited 
my “wonder” for if there is any thing in my experience | 
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more certain than another, it is, that I often feel hun-_ 


gry and desire to eat ; and while in good health have a 
horrid antipathy to dying. Yet it appears that the 
location, if not the existence, of the cause of these 
feelings is not understood. 

The next organ examined was my “ secretiveness,” 
with respect to which the professor was mistaken, He 
said I had it “ large.” After hearing the character of 
this part explained, I felt angry at his saying so. Tam 
_ very sure that I have no disposition to conceal, deceive, 
or tell falsehoods. I always inform my husband of all 
that occurs in his absence ; and when, shortly after our 
marriage, while I was in the bloom of youth, some 
young men in our boarding-house wanted to flirt with 
me; I mentioned their impertinence to him, and he 
wrung their noses, which served them quite right. 
Whenever it happens that I hear of a lady, even though 
she be one of my most intimate acquaintance, who hag 
been guilty of an indiscretion, I always take the greatest 
pains to make the circumstance as public as possible ; 
and I do sincerely believe that I never told an untruth 
in my life. With respect to my secretive organ, there- 
fore, I am confident the fellow was wrong. I have no 
such propensity: nor do I know of any woman that 
has. 

After this he told me what I believe to be true—that 
my organ of acquisitiveness (not inquisitiveness, for that 
it deny) is of a very fair size. It is certainly a fact that 
I do love to acquire; and have got together as fine a 
collection of gowns, chemises, silk stockings, lace caps, 

_&c. &c., as any lady whose husband is no better off in 
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worldly affairs than mine. I have also hoarded up a 
china bowl-full of Spanish dollars, doubloons, eagles and 
y half eagles, which my worthy spouse has given me 
from time to time as they came into his possession. 
They are carefully locked up in a small cupboard ; and 
. I delight in frequently handling them—the sensation 
is very agreeable when I suffer them (only temporarily) 
to slip through my fingers. 
The next organ, which is the last of the first division, 


for some seconds, and rubbing my temples until | began 
to feel rather queer, the examiner said I must have a 


is called “ constructiveness.” After looking at my head 


ereat genius for mechanics ; one of the very last things 
I should have suspected: but the truth is, that nobody 
can tell what they are without the aid of phrenology. 
A genius for mechanics! thought I; that is certainly 
very strange. I never had the least idea of building, 
or manufacturing in my life. But when told that the 
faculty comprehended every thing relative to construc- 
tion in all is varieties, and was indicated as clearly by 
the making a petticoat as the most splendid specimens 
of architecture ; I admitted the statement was true, inas- 
much as I can make my own caps and dresses as well 
as the best practitioners, without having learned either 
the millinery or mantua-making business. 

These little exposures of the traits by which my cha- 
racter is distinguished, made me a believer in this new 
science. I was determined, however, to put the skill 
of the professor to one more, anda very different test. 
Our oldest boy, George, wished to have his head ex- 
amined, because he had a large bump on the back part 
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of it, which he said was not marked down upon my 
chart. [could have given him a good reason for that— 
poor fellow! It is really wonderful he was not killed. 


I never knew a child two years of age fall down such a 


long flight of stairs, and receive no more injury than he 
did. Now, George is a well srown-up lad, and will, on 
the first of August next, be exactly—but it is no matter 
how old he is. He is a smart, good kind of a boy, and 
I easily prevailed upon his father to let him have fifty 
cents worth of phrenology. He returned home greatly 
disappointed, the professor having told him that his 
bump, which George prided himself a good deal on, 
supposing it to be an extraordinary indication of some 
extraordinary talent, was no “ organ” at all, but merely 
an indurated tumour of the cranial integuments, caused 
by a blow some time ago. Hard words, but I took them 
down from my son’s lips immediately after he came 
home. I did not of course let George know the trick I 
had played him: he was sufficiently mortified without 
knowing that. 

This circumstance furnishes conclusive evidence that 
phrenologists understand their business ; and are not 
to be deceived by peculiar formations of the head, pro- 
duced by accident. So, now, instead of being opposed 
to phrenology, as I was at first, | am quite enamoured 
with it, and am every day trying to induce my hus- 
band, who is a pretty shrewd man, to turn lecturer, as 
Iam sure it is a much easier way of making money than 
following his profession—for he is nothing now but a 
counsellor at law. 
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My reason for breaking off in this abrupt manner is, 
that my husband, having invited some gentlemen to 
dine with him for the purpose, as I suppose, of experi- 
menting on their alimentiveness, has requested me to 
go into the kitchen and superintend the cooking ; and 
feeling that I have got the organ (which ought to be 
found in the head of every married woman) of 
<¢ obeymyspouseiveness,” I hasten to do his bidding. 


>> O@ Ores 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN AMERICA, © 
WITH NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Being gleanings of information respecting America, by a young Englishman. 


I hope nobody has forgotten my good friend Green, 
who some time back favoured me with an extract from 
a letter he had written home to his relatives in England, 
giving them an account of the discoveries he had made 
in America, during a voyage to the sea-bass banks, and 
which I ventured to communicate to the public. 

I have recently had the good luck to fall in with him 
again, and was very glad to find he knew nothing of 
my having published that part of his letter which he al- 
lowed me to copy. Fortunately he does not read any 
of the newspapers published here, except the Albion, 
but before he left his native country made arrangements 
to receive, (as regularly as he could get it,) Bell’s Life 
in London, so that I am not apprehensive of his ever 
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charging me with a breach of confidence. What a com- 
fort it is to a man, conscious of having done wrong, to 
feel morally certain he shall never be detected, and pun- 
ished. for it. 

In one of those moody fits by which all men of extra- 
ordinary genius, and profound thought, are occasionally 
attacked, vulgarly called the ‘blue devils,’ I determined 
on going to Harlem to spend the day,as thinking that a 
change of scene might possibly produce an alteration m 
my feelings. 

That I might reach my destination by anew route, I 
walked into one of the rail road cars, intending to dine 
either at Nowland’s delightful Prospect Hall, or, (by 
walking round by the middle road to Harlem,) at Brad- 
shaw’s, at either of whose houses I was sure of good ac- 
commodations, and a reputable landlord. 

To my great surprise Green was in the vehicle. 
He recognized me at at once, and our meeting was most 
cordial. I observed that he looked thin, and had lost 
much of that floridness of countenance by which healthy 
young English people are generally distinguished from 
the natives of this climate. He accounted for it by in- 
forming me that he caught cold on returning from the 
excursion to the sea-bass banks, and had been, almost 
ever since, laid up with inflammatory rheumatism. Con- 
sequently as he had travelled but little since I last saw 
him, he had added scarcely any thing to his stock of 
knowledge of America or its population. 

He had, however, made a trip to Albany; and in or- 

der that he might deliberately contemplate the scenes 
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on either bank of the Hudson, he chose to go by the 
tow-boat line. 

His memoranda of this journey are rather meagre ; 
owing, in all probability, to the delicate state of his health 
at the time, not having completely recovered from his 
rheumatic attack. Besides which, not being thrown in- 
to the form of a letter, as his last were, they are dis- 
jointed, and of course want that connexion sadist to 
make them pleasant reading. : 

After dining at Harlem, and drinking a bottle of Port 
wine between us, Green, who never let slip a chance of 
gleaning items of information, walked out to view the 
village, the river, and the bridge that connects the isl- 
and of Manhattan with the great continent of the two 
Americas. On his return he told me of a discovery he 
had made ; which was, that the Americans are very bad 
drivers ; inasmuch as it was necessary to lay down tim- 
bers in the middle of Harlem bridge, from one end to 
the other, to prevent carriages from being crushed by 
the awkwardness of those who mis-conducted them. 
During his absence I copied all his notes of the Albany 
excusion, which he unhesitatingly allowed me to do; 
and you now receive a partial account of the contents 
of his memorandum book, 

Here it is,x— 

New York — 1834. Started for Albany in the tow- 
boat,—at 7 A. M.—Tow-boats very common and very 
useful, Four lighters attached to this one, filled with 
merchandise for the western country, Swiss and Irish 
emigrants, wives, children, bag and baggage.—Num- 
bers bring their own furniture and farming utensils 
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across the Atlantic—nothing of the same kind equally 
good to be got here. Captain of the boat at first cool, 
reserved and uncouth.—Steward, a negro, with flat 
nose and large mouth—always grinning—said to bea 
runaway slave from Charleston, near Boston. Native 


passengers all sulky—never spoke during meals, except 


to the waiters.—Emigrants, (as above,) dull, dirty and 
sleepy—-conclude them to be thinking of their native 
home, and calculating on their future prospects in this 
new world.--One Yankee on board, with a large bundle 
of penny papers to sell, or swop as he called it. The 
Swiss and Irish unable to read ; the Americans had read 
them; bad speculation ; could not sell one ; went ashore 
the first chance, as they call opportunity in this country. 

Passed Hoboken—-saw the celebrated duelling ground 
—-beautiful spot—fine lawn—owned by Squire Stevens 
~-obtains an income sufficient to support an elegant es- 
tablishment, and a large stud of race horses, by hiring 
it out to ‘liars, rascals, scoundrels and cowards,’ as the 
parties always call one another before they fight.—Neat 
building, called a pavillion, where the bodies of the slain 
are laid out, till claimed by their friends,—N. B., a sur- 


geon always in attendance. Captain, more sociable, _ 


said all duels are compelled by law to be fought on this 
spot,—expressed my astonishment! Negro laughed, 
rubbed his hands, ran forward and set a dozen more 


laughing too. Suspicious of a quiz—looked in captain’s 


face—no expression—as grave and uninteresting as an 
empty demi-john.—Curious statement, but true, of 
course. : 
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Opposite Hoboken, saw the old State Prison—now 
turned into a doctor’s shop. Country remarkable for 
revolutions—every thing changing, excepting political 
creeds. 

W ce-hawk—first called so by the Scotch, who settled © 
there some years since, and all had their pigeons, poul- 
try, and singing birds, destroyed by a very small species 
of hawk, which they could never Licseopisctoh settlers not 
good shots, I suppose. 

On the top of the hill saw a splendid palace. Cap- 
tain said it belonged to a barber, felt wonder-struck, till 
informed that shaving is the most flourishing business in 
the country-—-Mem. to write Anderson on the subject, 
just suit him, soon out of his time. 

Now pass Bull’s Ferry. Singular history of it by 
Captain. North River once fordable at this place ; bulls 
used to cross from Jersey to Bloomingdale, about knee- 
deep ; and pass over the country to Cow-Bay. At that 
period no cows kept in Jersey, no bulls on Long Island, 
all swam the Sound; must have been avery round about 
way to make veal—-Fulton market supplied altogether 
from Cow-Bay at the present time. : 

Saw an immense raft of timber floating down with: 
the tide—called an ark—-wondered why—tall thin man 
dressed like a quaker explained—people live on it in lit- 
tle wooden huts—made fast to three or four logs in the 
centre,—saw several men and women walking about-- 
told they collect timber up the river—make it fast to 
their foundation logs—fioat it to New York—leave it 
along shore—then return in their arks:—-many large 
families raised on them :—-strange mode of living—sup- 
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pose the land is overstocked with people, and they are 
obliged to take to the water :—enquire into this. 

On the right hand a partial view of Manhattanville— 
asmall, dirty village in a hollow :—the name merely a 
corruption of ‘men, hats on? Quaker-looking friend 
explained the origin of it. Many years ago remnant of 
a tribe of Indians inhabited this spot ;—-white people un- 
able to purchase the land of them, because first rate 
hunting ground ;—formed a conspiracy—went to the 
encampment under the pretence of holding a talk—- 
stood up while the savages were all seated on the grass 
—had hats in their hands—conversed in a friendly man- 
ner—lulled their victims into fancied security—when, at 
the preconcerted signal of their leader, “Men, hats on !” 
instantly covered their heads, rushed upon the poor un- 
suspecting sons of the forest, and slew every one: of 
them, men, women and children! Horrible cruelty and 
injustice! N. B. owing to the density of a civilized 
population ! ae : 

On the Jersey shore saw Fort Lee—no fort in sight, 
probably none there. On the eastern side observed the 
entrance of Spike-in-devil creek—singular tradition con- — 
nected with the name—wizard raised the devil to tell 
him where a large sum of money was buried during the 
revolution—devil refused—wizard became furious—ran 
a spike through the fiend’s body, drove it into a hole in 
the ground, when the point stuck into the lid of a chest, 
which contained the identical treasure he wanted to 
find—took it home and bought all Kingsbridge—first 
_ throwing the devil, with the spike in his body, into the 
creek!—expressed some doubts—captain swore it was 
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all true—that he was acquainted with the wizard’s 
great grand son—don’t believe it for all that—can’t 
swallow every thing. 

Now arrived off Yonkers—can see nothing but the 
dock, a tavern, (as they call all public houses here,) and 
the spire of a church,—enquired the origin of the name 
of this town,—explanation natural and satisfactory— 
place where all the boys in thestate of New York are edu- 
cated—town swarms with them,—no adults allowed to 


town, now Yonkers :—odd circumstance, but undoubt- 
edly true. 

Swiss child fell overboard—loud screaming of the wo- 
men, quite terrific ;—engine stopped—boat lowered, two 
Irishmen jumped into the river, and saved the little ‘fel- 
low from a watery grave.—Noble act--great applause, 
but no gratitude expressed by the parents ;—used to such 
things, perhaps. Strange pronunciation of the word. 
engine--Americans make the 7 long :~-had a dispute 
with the captain about it—wagered me a dollar it was 
right—got a copy of Walker’s dictionary from a book- 


and got passage free ! 

Just congratulating myself on making a dollar, the 
captain out or humour, swears the book is not correctly 
printed—-is nothing but a catch-penny, and he don’t 
believe in it:—could not help smiling at the subterfuge 
— however, let him off for a treat—and set him down as 
no gentleman. The pedlar and captain quarrel, because 
the latter undervalues the former’s wares. N. B. set- 
tled with a pint of cider. 
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Just saw a large fish spring out of the water, enquired 
what it was, Captain said it was Albany beef—wanted 
to insult me-—-but pocketed it, understood afterwards it 
was a sturgeon :—strange thing no cattle eaten at Al- 
bany :—-must be the Hudson river hippopotamus—na 
legs though—very singular. 

Tide turned—heautiful sight—-sloops, schooners, petti- 
augers and fishing smacks, all under way at once— 
quite a fleet—sun shining on their white sails—all mix- 
ed up together—apparent confusion—all stear clear of 
one another; delightful scene ; American sailors better 
than American charioteers; beat, tack and traverse, 
with great dexterity ; really wonderful ; good lesson for 
English yatch club.” 

Considering the above sufficient as a specimen of my 
young friend’s industry, and talent for observation, I 
shall reserve the remainder of his notes till another time. 
On the occasion mentioned above, we returned to town 
in the evening, and parted in Broadway, since when I 
have not had the pleasure of seeing him; but presume 
that he is still actively engaged in cola dene Jacts for a 
volume of travels in America. 


% 
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THE OTTER HUNT.* 


A lie—a damned lie!” 


: SHAKSPEARE, 
Pull devil now, pull baker, then ; 


And now, good devil, pull again. 
Now baker, now the devil assail, 
Catch at his horns, or try his tail. 


To 

I have been accused of a very extraordinary of- 
fence, viz. of stating too much truth in my trifling com- 
munications to your paper. This, I consider is a very 
serious charge, and calculated to injure me in the esti- 
mation of “many well-meaning people about town.” 
And as I feel anxious to remove all the unfavourable 
impressions it may have created, I am now about to con- 
vince my accusers that I can tell a lie with as much fa- 
cility as the best of them ; although I shall not make a 
regular practice of so doing—even to gain their appro- 
bation. You must know, then, that one day last week, 
I was spending an afternoon at that delightful place on 
the Third Avenue, called the “Red House Pleasure 
Grounds. > A select party, among whom I had the hon- 
our to be included,) was engaged in shooting pigeons, 
smoking cigars, sipping grog, and cracking jokes: in 
that spirit of sociability which the fineness of the day, 
and the beauty of the surrounding scenery, were well 
calculated to inspire. On a sudden an exclamation 
burst from two or three of the party whose faces were 
turned towards that part of Harlem river which runs be- 


tween Great Bam Island and the point they were stand- 


* The animal seen was a Mink—it escaped, after being shot at once. 
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ing on, of “ What’s that !—what’s that 1—See what a 
singular wake it makes!” And there was immediately 
seen by all the company an animal of an unusual ap- 
pearance, stemming the tide, and making, (in a diagon- 
al line from little Hurl Gate,) directly for the shore. 
Conjecture was at once on tip-toe ; ; some supposing it 
to be a large turtle, others a shark; while there were 
not wanting those who affirmed it to be neither more 
nor less than the renowned sea serpent ; and a general 
advance, though with great precaution, was made to 
the water side. On getting within fifty yards it was 

_ discovered to be an Otter, of the largest class ; and pre- 
parations were immediately made to give him a warm 

reception, if he persevered in his apparent determination 

_toland. On looking round I noticed one of the gentle- 

men deliberately taking off his clothes, while he re- 
marked to his companions, ‘‘ You will never catch him 
at that, my dear fellows: I will show you some fun. 
Otter hunting is better sport than pigeon shooting.” 
He was soon undressed, and a pair of green-glass spec- 

a tacles placed upon the bridge of his nose, were made fast 
_ by astring that went three times round his head; on 
4 which he then bound a silk handkerchief, and snatch- 

: ing upastrong halter that happened to be lying on a 
q bench close by, he gave it a turn or two round his right 

arm, and sprang lightly into the river. During the few 


-__- moments occupied by our intrepid otter hunter in mak-— 


ing these arrangements the animal had approached 
___ within ten yards of the shore, when he stopped, as if to 
a - reconnoitre the position of his enemies; for such he now 

evidently began to suspect the people watching his pro- 
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press to be; at that instant he received a charge of 
pigeon-shot from one of the sportsmen. Being struck 
pretty hard in the head, and perhaps a little astonished 
at the roughness of the salute, the otter dived—turned 
about under water; and in a few seconds was observed 
re-crossing the river with great rapidity, closely pursued 
by the hero of the specs and halter ; who, knowing the 
a character of the creature he had to deal with, had swum 
ily to a spot which was only a few feet from where he rose. 
ie An otter is a swift brute in the water ; but this one was 

no match for the “ green eyed monster” in his wake, 

who appeared to be as much at home in this element as 
| a Triton. As the chase is likely to be a long one, and 
" may tire the readers patience we will here draw off his 
li attention for a moment to account for the hunter wear- 
ing green glasses on this occasion ; of course we can as- 


sign only his own reasons. 

“Tn personal encounters with wild animals,” said he, 
at the dinner table, after the conflict was over, “itis of 
the utmost importance to attend to their eyes. Now 
the smaller the eye of any creature is, the more difficult 
it becomes to judge of its expression: its direction 
cannot be so easily seen, nor its gaze with the same cer- 
tainty caught and retained; as may be observed in the 
pig, or the elephant. The eyes of an otter are remark- 
ably small, while those of a man are comparatively 
large, which difference would consequently give the for- 
mer a decided advantage over the latter, when engaged 
in single combat. My object, therefore, in wearing 
glasses, was to neutralize this advantage, by bothering 
the visual organs of this wholesale fish-monger; a plan 
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by which I have often succeeded in taking otters, away 
off yonder, at the antipodes, and elsewhere; without 
ever being bitten, except in one instance, and that I at- 
tributed to the fact of the animal’s squinting.” 

We will now resume our account of the chase. The 
otter appeared as if anxious to reach the island directly 
opposite ; but that his pursuer knew to be merely aruse. 
On shore he would have been nearly helpless, and his 
only chance of escape consisted in keeping the water, 
and as much as possible beneath its surface. From some 
cause or other this otter did not dive so frequently, nor 
stay down so long, as animals of that kind generally do 
when hunted. This was favourable to the spectators, 
who consequently had a fine chance to see the sport ; 
as the belligerents were seldom out of sight more than 
a few seconds at a time. 

The hunter was now seen to leave the direct track 
of the otter, and lay his course for the abutment of the 
old bridge, which formerly connected Great Barn Island 
with the Island of Manhattan. No sooner was this 
grand movement of interception observed by the watch- 
ful animal, than he became conscious of the superior 
cunning of his foe; who, knowing well the place of his 
retreat, among the timbers of the old remains of the 
bridge, as well as the tricks he would have recourse to, 
to reach it, had adopted the only possible plan to prevent 
such an event, by cutting him off from his den. The 
otter now appeared to be a little disheartened; and hig 
confusion was evident to the people on shore, more by 
the peculiarity of his motions than the expression of hig 
countenance. He immediately wheeled to the left with 
: : 14 
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the adroitness of a militia fugleman, and made, ina fit 
of frantic desperation, a severe rush at his destroyer, 
who quickly faced about ; and uncoiling the rope on his 
arm, waited with the utmost sang froid, for the attack ; 
treading water with as much apparent ease, as the per- 
pendicular buoy over the rocks near Williamsburgh, 
Here again the man was too much for the beast : for 
when within a few feet of his opponent the otter stop- 
ped, looked for a moment at the green glasses, and, 
finding he could collect no information from them res- 
pecting any intended movement, became alarmed, and, 
asa last resourse, plunged under the water, with a deter- 
mination to reach his hiding place by a new maneceuvre. 
But neither did this answer his purpose.—For a nian 
who has pursued, overtaken and captured, porpoises in 
the ocean, (as our hunter with much diffidence admit- 
ted he had frequently done,) was not to be bafiled by 
the diving of an otter in a river. No sooner, therefore, 
had the latter disappeared, than his resolute pursuer 
disappeared also; and in a few seconds they were both 
again upon the surface ; the otter making every effort 
to escape from the hunter, who had hold of his tail. 
This appendage to the body of an otter, being broad 
at its insertion, tapering to a point, and covered with 
short smooth hair, is, like the tail of an eel, not the 
most convenient thing in the world to grasp with firm- 
ness ; the consequence was that he ‘soon regained ‘his 
freedom. One important object was, however, attained, 
his head was turned from his retreat, and he began 
wending his way towards great: Hurl Gate. Now com- 
commenced a tegular trial of'speed ; and for more than 
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two hundred yards the otter kept the lead in fine style. 


His muscular enemy at this moment collected all his 
energies for one great effort; and in an instant after- 
wards was seen, like a flying fish, in the air, whence 
he dropped on the body of the otter, and seized him 
firmly by the throat, with the intention, as he subse- 
quently told us, of stranglng him. But the neck of 
an otter is not so easily squeezed as a boiled turnip; 
and when the combatants arose from their unavoidable 
submetsion, they were discovered fast locked in each 
others embrace, and both, struggling for the mastery. 
This was a period of intense excitement to the lookers 
on; and it was difficult to decide from their counte- 
nances or exclamations, to which side they were most 
favourably inclined; for myself, I must say that I 


wished success to the otter; considering him, as I do 


still, the injured party, and merely defending himself 
from an unwarranted attack in his. own legitimate 
domain. — . 

We were not kept long in suspense ; a separation 


~ goon took place, and the otter made boldly for a creek 


near by, where probably he had another asylum ; but 
in order to enter the mouth of the narrow channel he 


. had to pass within twenty yards of the shore, which 


was now lined with company, whose shouts of exulta- 
tion at the interesting and, extremely novel, spectacle 
before them, rent the atmosphere into millions of the 
minutest particles ; which shouts, in proportion as they 


excited the hunter to more vigorous exertions, appeared. 


to intimidate and confound: his now almost exhausted, 


victim, Neverdid man show more dexterity andcourage. 


& 
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and never did poor devil of an otter scem more bewil- 
dered and used up, in his favourite element ; in fact, it 
may be justly doubted whether in all the books of na- 
tural history, from Pliny the elder, to the celebrated 
Audubon, any account of a chase at all similar to this 
can be found. 
As a final effort to get rid of his troublesome com- 
_ panion, the otter once more turned round, looked his 
antagonist despairingly in the face, made one feeble 
snap at him, and, in a moment of mental aberration, 
suffered the noose of the halter to be slipped over his 
head and fore legs, and himself to be drawn unresist- 
inely to land. ‘Here he appeared completely resigned 
to his fate, and the spectators, many of whom had 
never seen such an animal before, crowded round him 
without apprehension. On examining his head to see 
the effect of the shot he had received, it could not be 
discovered that any of the pellets had penetrated the 
skin ; the only appearance of injury was in the right 
eye, which was swollen and slightly inflamed; but it 
could not be determined with certainty whether these 
symptoms were the effect of gun-shot, or a cold—the 
latter supposition appeared the most plausible, as it is 
well known that otters expose themselves a great deal 
to the night air. 

Instead of meeting with that fate which probably 
‘both the reader and the otter anticipated, his persever- 
ing and humane captor had him conveyed to the barn: 
and it is his intention to tame him. When that is 
accomplished he will be kept in the capacity of pisca- 
tory caterer to the establishment, and no one in future 


on 
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will stop at the Red House pleasure-grounds without 


having the choice of all the finny tribe in season. As 


itis rather an uncommon thing, at least in this part of 
the world, to see a tame otter, curiosity will doubtless 


induce thousands of our citizens to call there, when the 
obliging landlord of that celebrated resort of our fashion- 
ables, will with much pleasure exhibit him; provided 
always that he (we mean of course the otter) be not 
out upon a fishing excursion. 


P.S. Ihave just learned from a erey-headed philo- 


_ sopher, who is universally esteemed for the profundity, 


extent, and accuracy of his knowledge, that the judge- 
ments hitherto expressed by casuists respecting. the 
general character of the human race, are altugether 
erroneous ; and that we must henceforth consider man- 
kind, aye, and womankind, too, in their coporeal orga- 
nization, their intellectual endowments, and moral 
qualities, as—perfect. There is consequently, no longer 
any use for laws,. education or religion : : expounders, 


teachers, and preachers, may seek other employment: 


the moralist must cease to reprove vice, and the satirist 


to laugh down folly : 


*‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 


FINIS, 
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